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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Saturpay, OcroBeR 10, 1874. 


@= In this Number of HarpPeEr’s 
WEEKLY our readers will find the open- 
ng chapters of WiLkre CoLLins’s new 


l Pp »werful Novel, 


“THE LAW AND THE LADY,” 


with a portrait of the author, and a beau- 
| illustration drawn from the story. 
lhe work will be illustrated throughout 
th superb eagravings, and will be 
found to be one of the most interesting 
es ever written by this popular 


thor. 





“Bo ith this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 


LY as sent out gratuitously an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
ontaining a splendid double-page engraving, en- 
itled “ Sunday Evening at Sea—At Prayer in a 
Fishing Boat.” 
he continuation of MISS BRADDON’S power- 


ful Novel, “ A STRANGE WORLD,” and the con- 
n of WILKIE COLLINS’s weird and fasci- 
natine Story, ** THE FROZEN DEEP,” will also 
be found in the SUPPLEMENT. 
An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
vratuttously with the next Number of HARPER’S 





GOVERNOR DIX. 
N renominating Governor Drx the Re- 
publican Convention of New York has 
but obeyed the will of the Republicans of 
the State. His character and career are his 
platform and his ample credentials. One of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, man in the coun- 
try in active political life, his long public 





service has been stainless, and his hold was 
never stronger upon public respect and con- 
fidence than, it is at this moment. He is 
the representative of that character, abil- 
ity, sagacity, generous education, gentle- 
manly instinet, and careful special train- 
ng which it is the habit to regret are so 
seldom called inte the public service, and 
which many persons are inclined to believe 
pel popular sympathy and support. Yet 
as there is no man in New York better 
known than Governor Drx, so vchere is no 
man more popular. His administration takes 
rank with those of which New York is most 
proud, and contrasts with that of his Demo- 
cratic predecessor, the tool of TWEED, as 
honesty contrasts with corruption. 

It is not the least of his titles to popular 


Te 


contidence and support that he is under- 
stood not to be a “machine” candidate, or 
the pet of the politicians. Indeed, it is be- 
lieved that the managers would have pre- 
ferred some other candidate, but they would 
} 


unlit to be managers if they were not 
le to measure the force of opinion, and to 
know when they must yield or be over- 
horne. We do not use the word “man- 
ers” as implying that forethought is not 
lispensable in political and party affairs. 


Nothing is more essential; but it must be a 
vise and generous and patriotic foresight, 

ch as that of a party of intelligent men 
ont of power is likely to be. When the 


party is in power its management tends to 
become mercenary, and the chief object of 


the managers is apt to be continued party 
dominance for personal and not for public 
ends. This tendency is fostered and facili- 


ted by our vicious system of the civil serv- 
But the Convention at Utica. although 


h the usual vroportion of familiar “ poli- 
ticians” sprinkled among the honorable and 
ive men of the party, was truly repres 


tative of the Republican preference of 

e State for the highest oftice. 
rhe only serious opposition in the party 
to the renomination of Governor Drx has 
proceeded from some of those who are known 
as Temperance Republicans. The prohibi- 
tionists, who are temperance men seeking 
‘heir end by another means than the Repub- 
can party, have nominated Mr. CLark. 


ie Temperance Republicans very much 
refer to remain within4he party, and grad- 
y to leaven it so that at last it may be- 

the great political agency of that re- 

I Hut to this end they mnst see that 


t temperance sentiment of the party is 





steadily strengthening, and that it takes no 


step backward. The objection of some of 
these to Governor Drx is his veto of the Lo- 
cal Option Bill, which they regard as an of- 
fering to the liquor interest. We have nev- 
er doubted that there are some sincere tem- 
perance men who, believing that to be the 
chief issue, would decline to sustain the 
Republican party except as a distinctively 
temperance party, as the Liberty men re- 
fused to support the Whigs in 1844. The 
practical question for their equally sincere 
Republican comrades who think the other 
purposes of the party even more important, 
because they have no other means of fur- 
therance, as they think that temperance has 
—the practical question with these is wheth- 
er the party would gain or lose more for 
these ends by yielding to an extreme tem- 
perance demand. It is a question of expe- 
diency, of course, because it is a question of 
methods. It does not, however, imply in- 
difference to temperance, but profound in- 
terest in other issues of the gravest impor- 
tance. To demand of the party the renun- 
ciation of Governor Drx as a candidate was 
to ask it to discard a leader with whom suc- 
cess and the advancement of those issues 
were sure. 

It is the perfect right of Temperance Re- 
publicans to follow their own views of ex- 
pediency for the cause which seems to them 
chief of all. But they in turn must admit 
that it is merely a question of expediency, 
that is to say, of the way in which they can 
best serve their cause. Mr. GERRIT SMITH, 
who is certainly a temperance authority, 
has published a letter, called “ Our first Duty 
is to keep down the Democracy.” The Tem- 
perance Republicans who agree with him 
will, we should suppose, vote for Governor 
Drx; and they will do so for the reason 
that the issues for which they have sustain- 
ed the Republican party for many years are 
not yet satisfactorily settled in practice, 
however they may be in form and theory. 
We trust, now that the Convention has 
spoken and nominated the candidate, that 
Temperance Republicans will patriotically 
consider whether the general welfare in all 
parts of the country, the public faith, equal- 
ity of rights, and the principles which Re- 
publicans have sought to introduce and to 
confirm in public policy and public regard 
do not require continued Republican as- 
cendency in New York, and whether, under 
such circumstances, the cause of temper- 
ance itself could gain by a Republican de- 
feat. 

But of Governor Drx’s triumphant re- 
election there can be no serious doubt. 
There is not a good point even of the Dem- 
ocratic platform of which he is not as signal 
a representative as Mr. TILDEN, whiie he 
has the great advantage of being sustained 
by a party which has always held and de- 
fended the great principles of freedom, and 
which does not now declare them merely 
because the country has approved them. 
The Governor’s support will be as enthusi- 
astic as his nomination, and his re-election 
will be gladly hailed in every State by all 
who would see the highest character and 
capacity in the public service. 





THE SYRACUSE PLATFORM. 


THE Democratic platform in New York 
has two excellent points: it is short; and 
it does not denounce the Republicans. But 
as it is the declaration upon which the 
Democrats ask the people of the State to 
bring them into power, we propose to see 
how far it differs from Republican princi- 
ples, or agrees with Democratic traditions 
and practice. The first three points of the 
platform are as follows: 

“ First. Gold and silver the only legal tender; no 
currency inconvertible with coin. 

* Second. Steady steps toward specie payments; no 
step backward. 

“ Third. Honest payment of the public debt in coin; 
sacred preservation of the public faith.” 


The only party which has any where di- 
rectly opposed these demands is the Demo- 
cratic party. The party which in a Nation- 
al Convention has virtually proclaimed re- 
pudiation is the Democratic. The party 
which hes always and every where insisted 
upon the sacredness of the public faith is 
the Republican. A Republican President 
vetoed an inflation bill passed by the votes 
both of Republicans and Democrats, while 
the Republican Governor of New York, whom 
the Democrats wish to supplant, and the 
Republican Legislature, have declared the 
soundest principles upon the subject. The 
policy indicated in these three financial 
“planks” is, as is proved by the latest decla- 
rations of the two parties in the various 
States, more Republican than Democratic. 

“ Fourth. Revenue reform ; Federal taxation for rev- 
enue only; no government partnership with protected 
monopolies.” 

This is in harmony with the demands of 
the other Democratic conventions which 
have mentioned the subject. The Maine 
Democrats declared for free trade, and their 
candidate for Governor accepted the lowest 





form of revenue tariff only as a step toward 
direct taxation. 

“ Fifth. Home rule; to limit and localize most zeal- 
ously the few powers intrusted to public servants— 
municipal, State, and Federal ; no centralization.” 

So far as this vague statement is meant 
to repeat the Kentucky and Virginia reso- 
lutions, and to declare for State sovereignty, 
it is traditionally Democratic; but so far as 
it asserts a proper division of local and cen- 
tral powers it is the position of every Amer- 
ican citizen, and is in no sense especially 
Democratic. What the line of a proper di- 
vision is, is of course a subject of discussion. 

“ Sixth. Equal and exact justice to all men; no par- 
tial legislation ; no partial taxation. 

** Seventh, A free press; no gag laws. 

“ EKighth. Free men; a uniform excise law; no 
sumptuary laws.” 

An intelligent American will rub his eyes 
to make sure that he actually sees in a Dem- 
ocratic platform the demand for equal jus- 
tice, impartial legislation, and freedom. It 
was in consequence of Democratic denial 
of all of them that the Republican party 
was formed. It is the Democratic party 
which sustained slavery, extolled the DRED 
Scott decision, and denounced a free press 
as incendiary and treasonable. These dec- 
larations are the very shibboleth of the Re- 
publican party. As for the gag law, it was 
exposed in Congress by Republicans, it was 
universally condemned by the Republican 
press, and the re-election of Mr. POLAND, 
who reported it, was defeated by Repub- 
licans in an overwhelmingly Republican 
district, while it is announced that Mr. 
PHELPS, a Republican Representative from 
New Jersey, has declared that he means to 
move for the repeal of the law at the open- 
ing of the session. Undoubtedly, like the 
inflation bill, the gag law was passed by a 
Republican Congress, but both were sus- 
tained by Democratic votes, and the better 
sentiment of both parties repudiates both 
bills. The gag law is in no sense a Re- 
publican measure. As for the temperance 
clauses of the platform, if by excise law is 
meant a license law, it is so far a sumptu- 
ary law that it is a restraint of individual 
liberty in buying and selling liquor. 

“ Ninth. Official accountability enforced by better 
civil and criminal remedies; no private use of public 
funds by public officers. P 

** Tenth. Corporations chartered by the State always 
supervisable by the State in the interest of the people. 

“* Eleventh. The party in power responsible for all 
legislation while in power. 

** Twelfth. The Presidency a public trust, not a pri- 
vate perquisite; no third term. 

‘* Thirteenth. Economy in public expense, that labor 
may be lightly burdened.” 


These are general propositions in which 
all good citizens of all parties agree. So 
far as they relate to honest administration, 
they censure the party of FLoyp and TWEED 
and Tammany quite as much as the Repub- 
licans. They describe in no sense what- 
ever distinctively Democratic doctrines or 
practices. 

This is the whole platform; and the ques- 
tions which it submits to the voters of New 
York are whether the Democratic party, as 
seen in recent history, is financially sounder 
than Governor Drx and the Republicans, 
whether freedom and equal rights are more 
likely to be defended by the friends of the 
“White Man’s party” than by the Republic- 
ans, and whether the character of the Dem- 
ocratic party, now tolerably familiar to the 
country, is such that greater honesty and 
economy of administration are justly to be 
expected from it than from the Republican 
party. The only declaration of the plat- 
form which has any relation whatever to 
the State which the Convention represent- 
ed is that which concerns an excise law. 
Upon this subject the position of the Dem- 
ocratic party is well known, and may be de- 
fined very briefly as that of “free liquor.” 
The party has the sympathy and support of 
the liquor interest, and it will do just as lit- 
tle as possible to interfere with the grog- 
shop, which we have heard an eminent Dem- 
ocrat call “the poor man’s club.” 

Is there any thing whatever in this plat- 
form which should induce a citizen of New 
York who wishes an able, honest, economic- 
al, and intelligent administration of the State 
or the national government to vote against 
Governor Dix? Does he think that the 
Democratic party is more anxious to pre- 
serve the public faith, or to limit, with due 
regard to all rights and pledges, the State 
and national governments, or to protect the 
freedom of the citizen, or to punish fraud, 
or to take care of the general interest, than 
the Republican party? Since ours is a par- 
ty government, does the New York voter, fa- 
miliar with Tammany and the “Democracy,” 
believe that, as a party, it is more honest, 
more economical, more intelligent, and more 
trustworthy than the Republican? Or if 
he disdains party, and looks only at candi- 
dates, is there any good reason for preferring 
Mr. TILDEN, personally unexceptionable as 


‘he is, to Governor Drx, equally irreproacha- 


ble, with immense public experience, and in 
hearty sympathy with the principles of the 





restored Union? Or, again, if he inclines to 
vote against Governor Dix “merely as a 
change,” does he reflect that for a foolish 
whim he is ready to take the gravest risks ? 
In exercising his right as a voter he is mor- 
ally bound to be governed by the plain prob- 
abilities. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


Ir the proposed Civil Rights Bilé has no 
constitutional basis, the argument, of course, 
ends, and the bill must be abandoned. And 
if it can be sustained only by a strained and 
very doubtful interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, it would be very unwise to press it. 
On the other hand, those who would gladly 
find a sound constitutional excuse for drop- 
ping a measure against which prejudice is 
sternly arrayed, and which seems to them to 
threaten their party supremacy, should be 
very careful that they do not let their ea- 
ger desires interpret the fundamental law. 
What is the constitutional authority for 
the bill? The act is founded upon the last 
clause of the first section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. “Nor shall any State...... deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal proteccion of the laws.” The Supreme 
Court, in the Slaughter-house Case, says, 

“ The existence of laws in the States where the new- 

ly emancipated negroes resided which discriminated 
with gross injustice and hardship against them as a 
class was the evil to be remedied by this clause, and 
by it such laws are forbidden.” 
The words, “with gross injustice and hard- 
ship,” are plainly superfluous, because all 
discrimination among equal citizens on ac- 
count of color, or any purely arbitrary dis- 
tinction, is an injustice and hardship. A 
State law or recognized regulation, there- 
fore, which, by reason of color, excludes or- 
derly and innocent citizens from the equal 
enjoyment of hotels, public conveyances, 
public resorts, schools, cemeteries, and all 
conveniences dependent upon law, is, under 
this clause, indisputably unconstitutional. 
A State which separates the colored chil- 
dren from the white in the public schools 
stigmatizes them on account of color, and 
denies their equality as citizens, because it 
declares them by reason of color unfit to as- 
sociate with their fellows. 

‘We doubt very much,” says the Conrt, “ whether 
any action of a State not directed by way of discrim- 
ination against the negroes as a class or on account 
of their race will ever be held to come within the pur- 
view of this provision.” 

Thus saying by necessary implication that 
whatever is directed against them as a class 
does come within the provision. 

Such a law or regulation by State anthor- 
ity being unconstitutional, the assumption 
of common carriers, of innkeepers, and of 
others to discriminate among equal citizens 
on account of color is not the exercise of an 
undoubted social prerogative; it is an un- 
constitutional act. And what is the reme- 
dy of the aggrieved person? Is it an appeal 
to the State courts? and if they are con- 
trolled by the same spirit that made the 
law, as they probably will be, is that the 
end of it? Or did Congress, by specially 
providing that the amendment should be 
enforced, mean that that should not be the 
end of it? It is urged that we enjoy what 
are called civil rights as citizens of the State, 
and not of the United States, and that the 
relief for their violation is therefore to be 
sought in the State courts; for if suit may 
be brought in the United States courts in 
such cases as the bill specifies, so may it be 
for every kind of offense against such rights. 

Civil and political rights were conferred 
upon the negro by Congress and the country 
because they knew that the States would 
not confer them. Experience had shown 
that the conferring of such rights was nec- 
essary to save the emancipated class from 
the hostile legislation of the State. Having 
conferred them, was it the intention to leave 
their maintenance and defense wholly to 
that hostile sentiment? It was known, of 
course, that those laws represented the local 
opinion and prejudice upon the subject. Did 
Congress mean to leave to the States with- 
out appeal the rights which the amendment 
sought to protect against the States? and 
if any State Legislature, or any local authori- 
ty in a State, or any person acting under the 
license of a State chose to refuse lodging, 
or carriage, or entertainment to an orderly 
citizen on account of color, or to make him 
against his will submit to a different lodg- 
ing, carriage, or entertainment than that fur- 
nished to all citizens of another color, di: 
not Congress plainly mean to provide 2!! 
means of remedy within its power by opeu- 
ing the United States courts ? 

It is alleged, indeed, that the violation 
of an unconstitutional State law can not 
be constitutionally prosecuted in a Unite: 
States court, and that it has never been 
supposed that the prohibition upon tl 
States to pass laws impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts authorized Congress [0 
make it a penal offense against the United 
States for a citizen to do any act unde! 
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such laws. But if a State should authorize 
the vitiation of all contracts with a certain 
class of citizens on account of color, it 
would do one of the very things that Con- 

ess had in view in passing the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and to remedy which it au- 
thorized Congressional legislation. And so 
of all similar civil offenses on account of 
color. The purport of the amendment in 
this clause is that if the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in any State are denied 
on account of color, Congress may provide 
a remedy which seems to it adequate. “If, 
however,” says the Supreme Court, “the 
States did not conform their laws to its Te- 
quirements, then by the fifth section ai the 
article of amendment Congress was author- 
ized to enforce it by suitable legislation.” 
And when the court asks whether by this 
provision it was intended to bring within 
the power of Congress the entire domain of 
civil rights heretofore belonging exclusive- 
ly to the States, we should say, in view of 
the circumstances under which the amend- 
ment was framed, that, wisely or unwisely, 
it unquestionably did intend to do this so 
far as the detriment to those rights was due 
to color. 





THE UTICA PLATFORM. 


Tur New York Republican platform is 
brief and thoroughly Republican. That is 
to say, it demands the protection of equal 
rights “by the States, if they can and will, 
but if they fail, then by the general govern- 
ment in strict con ormity with the Consti- 
tution and the laws ;” it denounces attempt- 
ed overthrow of recognized State govern 
ments by revolution; it asserts the inviola- 
bility of the public faith, opposes inflation, 
and requires action looking to a speedy re- 
turn of specie payments; it demands econ- 
omy in public affairs, and commends the 
administrations of President GRANT and 
Governor Dix. When Judge PIERREPONT 
had read the resolutions, he said that Mr. 
BalLey’s address would be read as an ampli- 
fication of them. And when that was read, 
Mr. SPENCER moved to add to the whole the 
resolution of Mr. PRINCE approving the pro- 
posed constitutional amendments. The pres- 
ident, Mr. MoRGAN, who in his address had 
warmly urged their approval, ruled the mo- 
tion out of order. Mr. Buiss then moved 
that the address be added +o the platform, 
which was done ; and the Convention then 
adjourned. We do not see why Mr. SPEN- 
CER’S motion was not in order, and we cer- 
tainly do not see that the Convention need 
to have disregarded what its president so 
strongly recommended. 

There is nothing in the platform which 
should not have the hearty sympathy of all 
good citizens, while the action of the party 
hitherto shows that the declarations are all 
sincere. The resolution in regard to the 
amendments was thrown aside, doubtless 
because it was thought unwise for the party 
to adopt a doubtful issue, or to make one 
upon the recommendation of a commission 
which was equally divided between the two 
parties. The third term was mentioned by 
Mr. PomeEroy, the temporary chairman, who 
said that he would readily support a true 
and faithful man for a third term, And for 
the same reason, probably, he would support 
him for a fourth. Mr. MorGan said that 
there would be no need of “hurling” the 
President from power at the end of his 
term, for he always respects the nation’s 
laws. There is, however, no law, we be- 
lieve, against a third term, Mr. CONKLING, 
in a forcible, eloquent, and effective speech, 
asked whether GraNT was not preferable to 
any Democrat. These remarks were all re- 
ceived with applause. But the correspond- 
ent of the World said that had an anti-third- 
term resolution been presented, it “would 
have gone through the Convention like wild- 
fire,” and the Congressional Convention of 
Mr. CoNKLING’s district has declared strong- 
ly against a third term. This, again, was an 
issue which the Convention did not care to 
adopt, for conventions like to pluck only 
ripe fruit. Silence, therefore, need not, in 
this instance, be supposed to be more ex- 
pressive than it really is, We remember 
when equal suffrage in the Southern States 
was not a fruit ripe enough for a New York 
Republican Convention. In such a host it 
is the rear rank which must be considered, 
the brethren who do not yet quite “see it.” 

It is agreed that an abler or more truly rep~ 
resentative convention of the Republicans 
of the State was never assembled. Among 
its notable and suggestive incidents was the 
return of Mr. MorGAN to active political life, 
He was made President of the Convention, 
and subsequently Chairman of the State 
Committee, and we suppose may now be re- 
garded as a candidate for the Senate to suc- 
ceed Mr. Fenton. Certainly, as @ corre- 
spondent remarks, his chairmanship “means 
work,” in which it will resemble that of his 
predecessor, Mr. CORNELL, who has been a 
most faithful, energetic, and efficient officer 
in a very difficult, responsible, and laborious 








position. And now the lists are set, and 
nothing remains but for every man who 
does not wish a Democratic restoration to 
do what he honorably can to make the Re- 
publican victory as splendid as it is sure. 





LEGISLATIVE SALARIES. 


One of the important amendments to the 
Constitution of New York which will be sub- 
mitted to the popular vote in November is 
that which relates to legislative salaries. 
It was Dr. FRANKLIN’s hope in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787 that the honor 
and responsibility of the national legisla- 
ture would be an ample compensation for 
its members. This was a singular whimsey 
of a sagacious man, for he had himself been 
Postmaster-General of the colonies, and 
must have known how worthy is the able 
and honest public laborer of his hire. The 
present salary of Senators and Assemblymen 
in New York is three dollars a day for a hun- 
dred days. The session of the Legislature 
averages nearly four months, and the ex- 
pense of living in Albany is large. The 
present salary, as Mr. PRINCE, in his pamphlet 
upon the amendments, reminds us, was fix- 
ed nearly thirty years ago, when it was ad- 
equate for a moderate rate of living at the 
capital. But while all other salaries have 
increased, those of the State officers have 
remained the same. Heads of departments 
receive $1500 to $2500, while their deputies 
receive $3500; and Senators and Assembly- 
men are paid less than their clerks and door- 
keepers, the clerks of their committees, and 
their own messengers. 

Undoubtedly the question of salary is one 
of the difficult problems of our practical 
politics. As the salary is raised the offices 
become prizes, like those of the Sheriff and 
Register in New York, and the temptation to 
a corrupt use of patronage in order to retain 
the office becomes very powerful. On the 
other hand, an inadequate or small legisla- 
tive salary tends to restrict the members to 
the rich, or to the traders who mean to make 
polities “pay.” Mr. PRINCE, whose testimo- 
ny is founded upon long and shrewd obser- 
vation, says that “in the majority of cases 
the necessity of money to pay actual ex- 
penses is the entering wedge in bringing 
about corruption.” The venal air which is 
thus diffused over the Legislature necessari- 
ly degrades it, so that honest and able men 
hesitate to enter an arena of such ill fame. 

It is evident that the State can not com- 
pete pecuniarily with individuals for the 
public service of its best men. The money 
reward of successful professional or mercan- 
tile pursuits is always very much larger 
than public emoluments ought to be. The 
State, however, offers other persuasions and 
compensations. It proposes the gratifica- 
tion of one of the highest ambitions, that 
of sharing in the administration of govern- 
ment for the benefit of human society, and 
to success in this service high personal dis- 
tinction is always attached. This great op- 
portunity of responsibility and honor is the 
true inducement to a public career, and the 
State should care only to provide a reason- 
able living for its servants. The proposed 
amendment to the Constitution changes the 
legislative salary from $300 to $1500, which, 
under all the circumstances, may properly 
be called a reasonable sum. It is not large 
enough to serve as a bribe, but quite large 
enough to save well-meaning men from 
feeling that the State drives a hard bar- 
gain with them, which is so often made the 
excuse for yielding to temptation. The 
amendments also provide for increasing the 
salary of the Governor from $4000 to $10,000 
—a change of which the necessity is evident 
enough, for the Legislature now annually 
increases the salary under the form of ap- 
propriations for rent, furniture, etc. The 
more the proposed amendments are studied, 
the wiser they seem, and the more deserving 
a hearty popular support. 





NEWSPAPERS AND NOMINATIONS. 


THE renomination of Governor Drx is un- 
doubtedly largely due to the early and em- 
phatic declaration by the Republican press 
of the State that he was a peculiarly suita- 
ble candidate, This expression was entire- 
ly independent, and the result is another evi- 
dence of the value of independence in polit- 
ical suggestion and discussion. There are 
newspapers which think it impertinent to 
suggest candidates and to advocate their 
nomination before the Convention has de- 
cided. This is a view most grateful to all 
political rings and the makers of party slates, 
and its wisdom should therefore be suspect- 
ed. It is undoubtedly true that it is the busi- 
ness of the Convention formally to nomi- 
nate candidates, and that the people may 
be trusted to select those whom they prefer. 
But it is equally true that the people wish 
to select with intelligence, and are there- 
fore willing and eager to receive sugges- 
tions and to consider candidates, as they are 
to reflec: upon the questions which news- 








papers discuss. If the people in the Con- 
vention may be trusted to nominate proper 
candidates, so they may be trusted to adopt 
proper measures ; but that would be a very 
droll reason for a newspaper to refrain from 
helping the popular judgment in both cases. 

Moreover, a convention, as we all know, 
although the best method of making nom- 
inations that we have yet devised, is not a 
representation of the people in the general 
sense, but of an interested class of the peo- 
ple. When, therefore, the people in the 
true sense have a decided preference for a 
candidate, it is desirable that the interest- 
ed class should defer to them, and the way 
to-secure this result is to give the fullest 
expression to the popular wish. This can 
best be done, of course, by the newspapers. 
It has been done in the present instance, 
and with a result that is sure to be gratify- 
ing to every true Republican, and most serv- 
iceable to the State and country. It was 
the bold and fimm position taken by a pow- 
erful part of the Republican press in the 
early winter of 1863-64 in favor of the re- 
nomination of Mr. LINCOLN that deranged 
the CHasE intrigue and in great degree se- 
cured the renomination. Its equally early 
and positive preference for General GRANT 
in 1871-72 greatly contributed to a similar 
result. If any journal had suggested that 
the people could nominate a proper candi- 
date without advice from the newspapers, it 
would have shown a comical and curious 
estimate of the function of the press, for 
that function is not only to support caudi- 
dates when they are named, but to take 
care that the best candidates be nominated. 





THE PRESIDENT AND LOUISIANA. 


NOTWITHSTANDING all the sharp censure 
of the President in many quarters for his 
original recognition of KELLOGG in Louisi- 
ana, his duty in the late events was perfect- 
ly plain. It was to suppress the revolution 
promptly and perervtorily. The onething 
that was evident wag that we were threat- 
ened with the beginning of a Mexican meth- 
odin our politics. Had it received the slight- 
est countenance, or any thing but the short 
and summary summons of General GRANT, 
with the instant movement of troops, the 
mischief would have been incalculable. The 
doctrine of “ home rule” might have perplex- 
ed a less sound head than that of the vietor 
over “home rule” organized as secession and 
rebellion; while the telegrams sent to Wash- 
ington by PENN and various bodies in New 
Orleans argued gravely that because not 
many officers of the law had been killed, the 
insurrection should be acknowledged. In 
the Rhode Island case Dorr showed an un- 
disputed majority of votes in favor of his 
constitution, but the whole proceeding was 
irregular, and the Administration did not 
hesitate to sustain the actual Governor. 

The situation in Louisiana has been most 
wretched; but let the President be judged 
by the facts. After the election in 1872 both 
KELLOGG and M‘ENERY claimed to be Gov- 
ernor, and two Legislatures assumed to be 
valid. Appeal was made to the President, 
but he declined to interfere until resistance 
was made to judicial process. The Presi- 
dent says, nor is there any reason to suppose 
that he deliberately tells a falsehood in a 
state paper, that he did not think that he 
had any right to review the judgment of 
the court. This seems to us a most serious 
error, not only because the Constitution in 
the view of the Supreme Court makes him 
the sole judge, but because under the act of 
1870 he was made responsible for using the 
whole force of the Union, and it was clearly 
his duty not to use it until he was satisfied 
that it ought to be used. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the judgment of a court should 
not have satisfied him. But there is no doubt 
that he acted in perfect good faith. The 
courts having <dlecided the LYNcH returning 
board to be lawful, and action being imper- 
ative, the President recognized KELLOGG. 

This he did, so far as has been shown, 
with entire honesty, and the proof of it is 
that when further investigation developed 
every kind of fraud, and threw the whole 
question into the utmost uncertainty, he re- 
ferred the whole question to Congress, stat- 
ing frankly that if it did nothing he should 
adhere to the government that he had al- 
ready recognized. Congress declined to act, 
notwithstanding his urgent request, and its 
refusal was regarded by him as a virtual 
approval of his action. From that moment, 
obliged to consider one of the contestants 
as Governor, he sustained KELLOGG ; and an 
insurrection against the KELLOGG adminis- 
tration was “the domestic violence” against 
which the United States guarantees every 
State. Meanwhile a committee of Congress 
reported, after investigation, that KELLOGG 
had not been lawfully elected, but Congress 
refused to order a new election. It has been 
a wretched business from the beginning, for 
which Congress is mainly responsible. But 
the Mexican solution sought by the M‘EN- 
ERY men and the White League made it 














only worse, and it has been most satisfac- 
torily and properly disposed of. 

Of course the only remedy is an honest 
election; but KELLOGG holds his office for 
two years more. The President, we pre- 
sume, will now insist upon Congressiona) 
attention to Louisiana. He may justly re- 
mind Congress that his previous message 
was not uncalled for. And as even he, who 
recognized KELLOGG, presently said that it 
was doubtful whether he were elected, and 
as the Congressional committee declared 
that he was not elected, and as the insur- 
rection has shown how slight a popular sup- 
port he has, it may be quite worth while to 
consider whether there is nothing to do for 
Louisiana but to uphold a Governor whom 
nobody believes to have been elected, and 
who is apparently sustained solely by the 
national power. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


_Tae New York State Republican Convention met at 
Utica on the 28d ult., the Hon. Edwin D. Morgan pre- 
siding. General John A. Dix was renominated for 
Governor, and General John C. Robinson for Licuten- 
ant-Governor. The other nominations were, Alexan- 
der 8. Barkley for Canal Commissioner, Thomas Kirk- 

atrick for State-prison Inspector, and Alexander S. 

ohnson for Judge of the Court of Appeals. The en- 
tire ticket was chosen by acclamation. The following 
platform was adopted : 

First. That the Republicans of New York re-affirm 
the principles so often approved by the people, and 
point to the vast achievements of their party as a 
pledge that it is equal to every new requirement. 

Second. That we demand obedience to the laws and 
protection of every citizen in the enjoyment of bis 
rights against the assaults of Ku-Klux assassins and 
White League revolutionists, who are encouraged by 
every Democratic success; the protection to be given 
by the States, if they can and will, but if the States 
fail, then by the general government, in strict con- 
formity with the Constitution and the laws. 

Third. That an armed attempt to subvert the recog- 
nized government of the State is revolution, and revo- 
lution must be suppressed, and the supremacy of the 
law maintained at any and every cost. 

Fourth. That eT ew faith must be preserved in- 
violate, and the public debt be paid in coin. 

Fifth. That we oppose any inflation of the public 
currency, and indorse the President's veto of the in- 
flation act. And we are in favor of av early return to 
specie payments, and of such action on the part of the 
government as will speedily secure that result. 

Sizth, That taxation, whether national or State, 
whether direct or indirect, should be kept at the low- 
est practicable point permitted by economical admin- 
istration and the requirements of the public credit, 
and should be so adjusted as to bear equally on ali 
Classes. 

Seventh, That the administration of President Grant 
has been true to its pledges, and distinguished by 
achievements in domestic and foreign policy unsur- 
paseed in the history of the country. 

Eighth. That the administration of Governor Pix, 
in its purity, dignity, and wisdom, has fulfilled the 
highest expectation of the people, and we point espe- 
cially to the management of the State finances, as 
showing the wide difference between Republican and 
Democratic rule; which Democratic ruie was such in 
its profligacy as not only to consume all the heavy 
taxes paid by the overburdened people, but also to 
take $6,500,000 from the sacred deposit of the sinking 
fund, which the Republican administration bas now 
made good, and increased the sinking fund from 
$1,000,000 to more than $17,000,000, thus relieving the 
people of that vast indebtedness. 

The proposed amendments to the State constitution 
were also strongly indorsed. 

The Missouri Republican State Convent‘on was held 
on the the 28d ult. at St. Louis. One of the resolu- 
tions which were adopted condemns “ all political or- 
ganizations founded upon race or nationality as repug- 
nant to good government.” 

A special ome from Fort Garry says: “ Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Morris and party arrived here this after- 
noon. A treaty was successfully completed with the 
various tribes of Northwestern Indians on the 15th of 
September, and the troops were to leave on the 18th.” 

Governer Beveridge, of Illinois, on the 26th ult., ap- 

inted delegates to the convention to be held at 

suisville, Kentucky, October 21, to consider the ques- 
tion gf the removal of the national capital from Wash- 
ing’ to the ae Valley. Senators John A. 
Logan and R. J. Ogles y: J. D..Caton and D. L, Phil- 
lips, General J. W. Singleton and ex-Governor Koer- 
ner, are delegates from the State at large. 

M‘Enery as issued another order to the White 

ers of Louisiana to return all State arms in their 
possession to the United States authorities. 

An accident occurred on the 27th ult. on the Miasis- 
sippi Central Railroad, near Holly Springs, by whicls 
fifteen persons were injurc 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 








Vroron Stsour, the celebrated French dramatic 
writer, is dead. 

The Russian government, in view of the extensive 
emigration of Mennonites, has promised to exempt 
members of that sect from actual military service, but 
still holds them liable to do duty as hospital attend- 
ants and surgeons. 

The Prince of Wales has accepted the Grand Master- 
ship of the order of Freemasons in Great Britain. 

‘The United States having joined the Postal Union 
its delegates in the International Congress are enabled 
to introduce a uniform rate of postage for the whole 
territory embraced by the union. Should England re- 
fuse to join the union, German and American vessels 
will carry the mails to and from the United States, 

The members of the Austrian Arctic Expedition ar- 
rived at Vienna on the 25th ult. They had 4 public 
reception, and were escorted in uty through the 
principal streets, which were decorated with flags. 

A Carlist dispatch from Tolosa reports that General 
Perula has carried the village of Bicarun by storm, to- 
tally defeating ten battalions under General Moriones, 
with heavy loss to the latter. 

The river Segre, ranning through the province of 
Lerida, Spain, overflowed its banke recently, causing 
great damage to property and serious loss of life, In 
the town of Tarrega, twenty-five miles distant, as 
many as 200 houses were swept away, end many per- 
sons were drowved. The bridge between San Augustin 
and Lerida was destroyed. 

Dispatches from Madrid say that President Serrano 
will probably take command of the central army, and 
meanwhile General Jovellar will replace General Pavia. 

The Empress Augusta has called a meeting of dele- 

tes from all the women’s associations of Germany, to 
fe held in Berlin this month, The Queens of Wir- 
temberg and Saxony, the Grand Dachear of Baden, 
and Princess Alice 0 Hesse have promised to attend. 

The report which was originally pubUebed by the 
Pall Mali Gazette that Prince Bismarck had made pro- 
— for the incorporation of Denmark with the 

rman Empire is pronounced to be al false. 

A boundary dispute between Switzerland and Tialy, 
which was referred to Hon. George P. Mareh, t 
United States minister at Rome, for arbitration, has 
been decided by him in favor of Ytaly, which thereby 
acquires 1800 acres of territory. 
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By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avruog or “Taz Woman vw Wurre,” “ Armaparz,” “* MAN AND 
jive,” “Tus Moonstone,” ETO, 


Part I,—Paradise Lost, 


ment.’ 


Concluding the Marriage Service of the Church of En- 
gland in those well-known words, my uncle Starkweather 
shut up his book, and looked at me across the altar rails 
with a hearty expression of interest on his broad red face. 
At the same time my aunt, Mrs. Starkweather, standing 
by my side, tapped me smartly on the shoulder, and 


said, 
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THE LAW AND THE LADY: 


A Novel. 





CHAPTER L. 


THE BRIDE’S MISTAKE. 


‘¢ For after this manner in the old time the holy women 
also who trusted in God adorned themselves, being in sub- 
jection unto their own husbands; even as Sarah obeyed 
Abraham, calling him lord; whose daughters ye are as 
long as ye do well, and are not afraid with any amaze- 

, 


** Valeria, you are married!” 


Where were my thoughts ? 
attention? I was too bewildered to know. I started and 
He seemed to be almost as 
The same thought had, as I 
believe, occurred to us both at the same moment. Was it 


looked at my new husband. 
much bewildered as I was. 


What had become of my 








really possible—in spite of his mother’s opposition to our 


marriage—that we were Man and Wife? 


weather settled 
the question by 
a second tap on 
my shoulder. 

‘** Take his 
arm!” she whis- 
pered, in the tone 
of a woman who 
had lost all pa- 
tience with me. 

I took his arm. 

** Follow your 
uncle.” 

Holding _ fast 
by my husband's 
arm, I followed 
my uncle and the 
curate who had 
assisted him at 
the marriage. 

The two cler- 
gymen led us into 
the vestry. ‘The 
church was in 
one of the dreary 
quarters of Lon- 
don, situated be- 
tween the City 
and the West 
End; the day 
was dull; the 
atmosphere was 
heavy and damp. 
Wewere a melan- 
choly little wed- 
ding party, wor- 
thy of the dreary 
neighborhood and 
the dull day. 
No relatives or 
friends of my 
husband’s were 
present; his fam- 
ily, as I have al- 
ready hinted, dis- 
approved of his 
marriage. Ex- 
cept my uncle 
and my aunt, no 
other relations 
appeared on my 
. side. I had lost 
both my parents, 
and I had but 
few friends. My 
dear father’s faith- 
fuloldclerk, Ben- 
jamin, attended 
the wedding to 
“give me away,” 
as the phrase is. 
He had known 
me from a child, 
and, in my for- 
lorn position, he 
Was as good as a 
father to me. 

The last cere- 
mony left to be 
performed was, 
as usual, the sign- 
ing of the mar- 
riage register. In 
the confusion of 
the moment I 
committed a mis- 
take — ominous, 
in my aunt Stark- 
weather’s opin- 
ion, of evil to 
come. I signed 
my maiden in- 
stead of my mar- 
ried name. 

** What!” cried 
my uncle, in his 
loudestand cheer- 
lest tones, ‘* you 
can’t realize that 
you are a married 


= 
= 
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My aunt Stark- 


“OUR EYES ENCOUNTERED, AND I VERILY 





as follows: 
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woman yet? Ah, well, well! you will find it out, my girl, 
before long. ‘Try again, Valeria—try again. 

With trembling fingers I struck the pen through my 
first effort, and wrote my married name, very badly, indeed, 


When it came to my husband's turn I noticed, with sur- 
prise, that Ais hand trembled too, and that he produced a 
very poor specimen of his customary signature : 


Guta Stu 


My aunt, ou being requested to sign, complied under pro 
test. “‘A bad beginning!” she said, pointing to my first 
unfortunate signature with the feather end ofher pen. ‘‘I 
hope, my dear, you may not live to regret it.” 

Even then, in the days of my ignorance and my inno- 
cence, that curious outbreak of my aunt's superstition pro 
duced a certain uneasy sensation in my mind, It was a 
consolation to me to feel the re-assuring pressure of my hus 
band’s hand. It was an indescribable relief to hear my 
uncle’s hearty voice wishing me a happy life at parting. 
The good man had left his north-country Vicarage (my 
home since the death of my parents) expressly to read the 
service at my marriage ; and he and my aunt had arranged 
to return by the mid-day train. 
great strong arms, and he gave me a kiss which must cer- 


He folded me in his 


tainly have been heard by the idlers waiting for the bride 


WILKIE COLLINS. 





BELIEVE OUR HEARTS ENCOUNTERED AT THE SAME MOMENT.” 


and bridegroom outside the church door, ‘I wish you 


health and hap- 
piness, my love, 
with all my heart. 
You are old 
enough to choose 
for yourself, and 
—no offense, Mr. 
Woodville, you 
ond I are new 
friends — and I 
pray God, Valeria, 
it may turn out 
that you have 
chosen well. Our 
house will be 
dreary enough 
without you; but 
[don’t complain, 
my dear. On the 
contrary, if this 
change in your 
life makes you 
happier, I re- 
joice. Come, 
come! don’t cry, 
or you will set 
your aunt off— 
and it’s no joke at 
her time of life. 
Besides, crying 
will spoil — your 
beauty. Dry your 
eyes and look in 
the glass there, 
and you will see 
that I am right, 
Good-by, child— 
and God bless 
you!” 

He tucked my 
aunt under his 
arm, and hurried 
out. My heart 
sank a little, dear- 
ly as I loved my 
husband, when I 
had seen the last 
of the true friend 
and protector of 
my maiden days. 

The parting 
with old Benja 
min came next. 
**T wish you well, 
my dear; don’t 
forget me,” was 
all he said. But 
the old days. at 
home came back 
on me at those 
few words. Ben- 
jamin always 
dined with us on 
Sundays in my 
father's time, and 
always brought 
some litile pres- 
ent with him for 
his master’s child. 
I was very near 
to ‘‘spoiling my 
beauty” (as my 
uncle had put it) 
when 1 offered 
the old man my 
cheek to kiss, and 
heard him sigh to 
himself, as if he 
too was not quite 
hopeful about my 
future life. 

My | husband's 
voice roused me, 
and turned my 
mind to happier 


th : 
“Shall we go, 
Valeria?” he ask- 


od. 
I stopped him 
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on our way out to take advantage of my uncle's 
advice: in other words, to see how I looked in 


the glass over the vestry fire-place. 


What does the glass show me? 
The glass shows a tall and slender young wom- 
an of three-and-twenty years of age. She is not 
Jl the sort of person who attracts attention 
in the street, seeing that she fails to exhibit the 
ilar yellow bair and the popular painted 
“Her hair is black; dressed, in these 
as it was dressed years since to please 
_ in broad ripples drawn back from 
ehead, and gathered into a simple knot 
» the hair of the Venus de Medicis), 
» the neck beneath. Her complex- 
except in moments of violent agita- 
tion there is no color to be seen in her face. 
iler eves are of so dark a blue that they are gen- 
nistaken for black. Her eyebrows are 
li enough in form, but they are too dark and 
) strongly marked. Her nose just inclines to- 
the aguiline bend, and is considered a little 
: ns difficult to please in the 
The mouth, her best feature, 


later days 


) 
] Is pnic 


too large by pers 


tf noses, 


is very delicately shaped, and is capable of pre- 

ig great varieties of expression. As to the 
face in general, it is too narrow and too long at 
the lower part, too broad and too low in the 


higher regions of the eyes and the head. The 
jicture, as reflected in the glass, repre- 
oman of some elegance, rather too pale, 
er too sedate and serious in her moments 
wee and repose—in short, a person who 
strike the ordinary observer at first sight, 
ut who gains in general estimation on a second, 
and sometimes even on athird view. As for her 
dress, it studiously conceals, instead of proclaim- 


ing, that she has been married that morning. 
She wears a gray cashmere tunic trimmed with 
gray silk, and having a skirt of the same materi- 
ul and color beneath it. On her head is a bon- 
net to match, relieved by a quilling of white 
muslin, with one deep red rose, as a morsel of 
positive color, to complete the effect of the whole 
dress 

Have I succeeded or failed in describing the 


picture of myself which I see in the glass? It 

is not for me to say. I have done my best to 

iF clear of the two vanities—the vanity of de- 

| ting and the vanity of praising my own 
ul appearance. For the rest, well written 
ly written, thank Heaven it is done! 

And whom do I see in the glass standing by 


side? 


perso 


I see a man who is not quite so tall as I am, 
ind who has the misfortune of looking older thin 
his years. His forehead is prematurely bald. 
His big chestnut-colored beard and his long over- 
hanging mustache are prematurely streaked with 
gray. He has the color in the face which my 


f vants, and the firmness in his figure which 
my figure wants. He lopks at me with the ten- 
derest and gentlest eyes (of a light brown) that I 
ever saw in the countenance of a man. His 
smile is rare and sweet; his manner, perfectly 
quiet and retiring, has yet a latent persuasive- 
ness in it which is (to women) irresistibly win- 
ning. He just halts a litdle in his walk, from 
the effect of an injury received in past years, 
when he was a soldier serving in India, and he 
ries a thick bamboo cane, with a curious crutch 
handle (an old favorite), to help himself along 
vhenever he gets on his feet, in doors or out. 
Vith this one little drawback (if it ts a draw- 
, there is nothing infirm, or old, or awk- 
ard about him; his slight limp when he walks 
1as (perhaps to my partial eyes) a certain quaint 
e of its own which is pleasanter to see than 
le unrestrained activity of other men. And 
1 best of all, [love him! Ilovehim! I 
him! - And there is an end of my portrait 
y husband on our wedding-day. 
: glass has told me all I want to know. 
the vestry at last. 
» sky, cloudy since the morning, has dark- 
we have been in the church, and the 


a 


a 


C= mem ee 


We 


ened whe 
} s beginning to fall heavily. The idlers out- 
side stare at us grimly under their umbrellas as 
we pass through their ranks and hasten into our 
carriage. No cheering; no sunshine; no flow- 
‘ vn in our path; no grand breakfast ; no 
f no bride-maids; no father’s or 
I 's blessing. A dreary wedding—there is 
iving it—and (if Aunt Starkweather is 
bad beginning as well! 
A coupé has been reserved for us at the rail- 
way station. ‘lhe attentive porter, on the look- 
for his fee, pulls down the blinds over the 


genial speeches ; 


le windows of the carriage, and shuts out all 
rying eyes in that way. After what seems to 
n interminable delay the train starts. My 

1 winds his arm round me. “ At last!” 





vith love in his eyes that no words 
presses me to him gently. My 
id his neck; my eyes answer his 
eyes. Our lips meet in the first long, lingering 
kiss of our fnarried life. 

Oh, what recollections of that journey rise in 
me as I write! Let me dry my eyes, and shut 
up my paper for the day ; 


I 

be 
husbar 
he whispe 


and 


an utter, 


arm steais rour 





oe 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BRIDE'S THOUGHTS. 





We had been traveling for a little more than 
a’: hour when a change passed insensibly over 
us both, 

Still sitting close together, with my hand in 
his, with my head on his shoulder, little by lit- 
tle we fell insensibly into silence. Had we al- 
ready exhausted the narrow yet eloquent vocab- 

try of love? Or had we determined by unex- 
pressed consent, after enjoying the luxury of 
passion that speaks, to try the deeper and finer 
rapture of passion that thinks? I can hardly de- 
termine; I only know that a time came when, 
under some strange influence, our lips were closed, 
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toward each other. We traveled along, each of 
us absorbed in our own reverie. Was he think- 
ing exclusively of me—as I was thinking exclu- 
sively of him? Before the journey’s end I had 
my doubts ; at a little later time I knew for cer- 
tain that his thoughts, wandering far away from 
his young wife, were all turned inward on his 
own unhappy self. 

For me the secret pleasure of filling my mind 
with him, while I felt him by my side, was a lux- 
ury in itself. ‘ 

I pictured in my thoughts our first meeting in 
the neighborhood of my uncle’s house. 

Our famous north-country trout stream wound 
its flashing and foaming way through a ravine in 
the rocky moor-land. It was a windy, shadowy 
evening. A heavily clouded sunset lay low and 
red in the west. A solitary angler stood casting 
his fly at a turn in the stream where the back- 
water lay still and deep under an overhanging 
bank. A girl (myself) standing on the bank, 
invisible to the fisherman beneath, waited eager- 
ly to see the trout rise. 

The moment came; the fish took the fly. 

Sometimes on the little level strip of sand at 
the foot of the bank, sometimes (when the stream 
turned again) in the shallower water rushing 
over its rocky bed, the angler followed the cap- 
tured trout, now letting the line run out, and 
now winding it in again, in the difficult and deli- 
cate process of “playing” the fish. Along the 
bank I followed to watch the contest of skill and 
cunning between the man and the trout. I had 
lived long enough with my uncle Starkweather to 
catch some of his enthusiasm for field sports, and 
to learn something, especially, of the angler’s art. 
Still following the stranger, with my eyes intent- 
ly fixed on every movement of his rod and line, 
and with uot so much as a chance fragment of 
my attention to spare for the rough path along 
which I was walking, I stepped by chance on 
the loose overhanging earth at the edge of the 
bank, and fell into the stream in an instant. 

The distance was trifling, the water was shal- 
low, the bed of the river was (fortunately for me) 
of sand. Beyond the fright and the wetting I 
had nothing to complain of. In a few moments 
I was out of the water and up again, very much 
ashamed of myself, on the firm ground. Short 
as the interval was, it proved long enough to fa- 
vor the escape of the fish. The angler had heard 
my first instinctive cry of alarm, had turned, and 
had thrown aside his rod to help me. We con- 
fronted each other for the first time, I on the 
bank and he in the shallow water below. Our 
eyes encountered, and I verily believe our hearts 
encountered at the same moment. This I know 
for certain, we forgot our breeding as lady and 
gentleman; we looked at each other in barba- 
rous silence. 

I was the first to recover myself. What didI 
say to him? 

I said something about my not being hurt, and 
then something more, urging him to run back 
and try if he might not yet recover the fish. 

He went back unwillingly. He returned to 
me—of course without the fish. Knowing how 
bitterly disappointed my uncle would have been 
in his place, I apologized very earnestly. In my 
eagerness to make atonement I even offered to 
show him a spot where he might try again, lower 
down the stream. 

He would not hear of it; he entreated me to 
go home and change my wet dress. I cared 
nothing for the wetting, but I obeyed him with- 
out knowing why. 

He walked with me. My way back to the 
Vicarage was his way back to the inn. He had 
come to our parts, he told me, for the quiet and 
retirement as much as for the fishing. He had 
noticed me once or twice from the window of his 
room at the inn. He asked if I was not the 
vicar’s daughter. 

I set him right. I told him that the vicar 
had married my mother’s sister, and that the 
two had been father and mother to me since the 
death of my parents. He asked if he might 
venture to call on Doctor Starkweather the next 
day, mentioning the name of a friend of his, with 
whom he believed the vicar to.be acquainted. I 

invited him to visit us, as if it had been my 
house ; I was spell-bound under his eyes and 
under his voice. I had fancied, honestly fan- 
cied, myself to have been in love often and often 
before this time. Never in any other man’s com- 
pany had I felt as I now felt in the presence of 
this man. Night seemed to fall suddenly over 
the evening landscape when he left me. I leaned 
against the Vicarage gate. I could not breathe, 
I could not think; my heart fluttered as if it 
would fly out of my bosom—and all this for a 
stranger! I burned with shame; but oh, in 
spite of it all, I was so happy! 

And now, when little more than a few weeks 
had passed since that first meeting, I had him 
by my side; he was mine for life! I lifted my 
head from his bosom to look at him. I was like 
a child with a new toy—I wanted to make sure 
that he was really my own. 

He never noticed the action; he never moved 
in his corner of the carriage. Was he deep in 
his own thoughts? and were they thoughts of 
Me? 

I laid down my head again softly, so as not to 
disturb him. My thoughts wandered backward 
once more, and showed me another picture in 
the golden gallery of the past. 


The garden at the Vicarage formed the new 
scene. The time was night. We had met to- 
gether in secret. We were walking slowly to 
and fro, out of sight of the house, now in the 
shadowy paths of the shrubbery, now in the love- 
ly moonlight on the open lawn. 

We had long since owned our love, and de- 
voted our lives to each other. Already our in- 
terests were one; already we shared the pleas- 
ures and the pains of life. I had gone out to 


meet him that night with a heavy heart, to seek 
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comfort in his presence, and to find encourage- 
ment in his voice. He noticed that I sighed 
when he first took me in his arms, and he gently 
turned my head toward the moonlight to read my 
trouble in my face. How often he had read my 
happiness there in the earlier days of our love! 
‘*You bring bad news, my angel,” he said, 
lifting my hair tenderly from my forehead as he 


spoke. ‘‘I see the lines here which tell me of 
anxiety and distress. I almost wish I loved you 
less dearly, Valeria.” 

“Why ?” 


‘*T might give you back your freedom. I have 
only to leave this place, and your uncle woyld be 
satisfied, and you would be relieved from all the 
cares that are pressing on you now.” 

** Don’t speak of it, Eustace! If you want me 
to forget my cares, say you love me more dearly 
than ever.” 

He said it in a kiss. We had a moment of 
exquisite forgetfulness of the hard ways of life— 
a moment of delicious absorption in each other. 
I came back to realities fortified and composed, 
rewarded for all that I had gone through, ready 
to go through it all over again for another kiss. 
Only give a woman love, and there is nothing 
she will not venture, suffer, and do. 

‘‘Have they been raising fresh objections to 

our marriage?” he asked, as we slowly walked 
on again. 
‘*No, they have done with objecting. They 
have remembered at last that I am of age, and 
that I can choose for myself. They have been 
pleading with me, Eustace, to give you up. My 
aunt, whom I thought rather a hard woman, has 
been crying—for the first time in my experience 
of her. My uncle, always kind and good to me, 
has been kinder and better than ever. He has 
told me that if I persist in becoming your wife, 
I shall not be deserted on my wedding-day. 
Wherever we may marry he will be there to 
read the service, and my aunt will go to the 
church with me. But he entreats me to con- 
sider seriously what I am doing—to consent to 
a separation from you for a time—to consult 
other people on my position toward you, if I am 
not satisfied with his opinion, Oh, my darlings 
they are as anxious to part us as if you were the 
worst instead of the best of men!” 

** Has any thing happened since yesterday to 
increase their distrust of me?” he asked. 

** Yes.” 

* What is it?” 

** You remember referring my uncle to a friend 
of yours and of his?” 

**Yes. To Major Fitz-David.” 

** My uncle has written to Major Fitz-David.” 

** Why?” 

He pronounced that one word in a tone so 
utterly unlike his natural tone that his voice 
sounded quite strange to me. 

** You won't be angry, Eustace, if I tell you?” 
I said. ‘‘ My uncle, as I understood him, had 
several motives for writing to the major. One 
of them was to inquire if he knew your mother’s 
address.” 

Eustace suddenly stood still. 

I paused at the same moment, feeling that I 
could venture no farther without the risk of of- 
fending him. 

To speak the truth, his conduct, when he first 
mentioned our engagement to my uncle, had been 
(so far as appearances went) a little flighty and 
strange. The vicar had naturally questioned 
him about his family. He had answered that 
his father was dead; and he had consented, 
though not very readily, to announce his con- 
templated marriage to his mother. Informing 
us that she too lived in the country, he had gone 
to see her, without more particularly mentioning 
her address. In two days he had returned to 
the Vicarage with a very startling message. His 
mother intended no disrespect to me or my rel- 
atives, but she disapproved so absolutely of her 
son’s marriage that she (and the members of her 
family, who all agreed with her) would refuse to 
be present at the ceremony, if Mr. Woodville 
persisted in keeping his engagement with Doctor 
Starkweather’s niece. Being asked to explain 
this extraordinary communication, Eustace had 
told us that his mother and his sisters were bent 
on his marrying another lady, and that they were 
bitterly mortified and disappointed by his choos- 
ing a stranger to the family. This explanation 
was enough for me; it implied, so far as I was 
concerned, a compliment to my superior influ- 
ence over Eustace, which a woman always re- 
ceives with pleasure. But it failed to satisfy my 
uncle and my aunt. The vicar expressed to 
Mr. Woodville a wish to write to his mother, 
or to see her, on the subject of her strange mes- 
sage. Eustace obstinately declined to mention 
his mother’s address, on the ground that the 
vicar’s interference would be utterly useless. 
My uncle at once drew the conclusion that the 
mystery about the address indicated something 
wrong. He refused to favor Mr. Woodville’s 
renewed proposal for my hand, and he wrote the 
same day to make inquiries of Mr. Woodville’s 
reference and of his own friend Major Fitz- 
David. 

Under such circumstances as these, to speak 
of my uncle’s motives was to venture on very 
delicate ground. Eustace relieved me from fur- 
ther embarrassment by asking a question to 
which I could easily reply. 

‘*Has your uncle received any answer from 
Major Fitz-David ?” he inquired. 

"Tes," 

**Were you allowed to read it?” His voice 
sank as he said those words ; his face betrayed a 
sudden anxiety which it pained me to see. 

; — got the answer with me to show you,” 

Said, 

He almost snatched the letter out of my hand ; 
he turned his back on me to read it by the light 
of the moon. The letter was short enough to be 
soon read. I could have repeated it at the time. 
I can repeat it now. 





* Dear Vicar,—Mr. Eustace Woodville is 
quite correct in stating to you that he is a gen- 
tleman by birth and position, and that he inher- 
its (under his deceased father’s will) an independ- 
ent fortune of two thousand a year, 

** Always yours, 
** LAWRENCE Firz-Davip.” 


6s Can any body wish for a plainer answer than 
that ?” Eustace asked, handing the letter back to 


me. 
“*If J had written for information about you,” 
I answered, ‘‘it would have been plain enough 
for me.” 
aif it not plain enough for your unele ?” 
0. J 


** What does he say ?” 

**Why need you care to know, my dar- 
ling ?” 

‘*T want to know, Valeria. ‘There must be no 
secret between us in this matter. Did your un- 
cle say any thing when he showed you the major's 
letter ?” 

“Te.” 

** What was it ?” 

‘*My uncle told me that his letter of inquiry 
filled three pages, and he bade me observe that 
the major’s answer contained one sentence only, 
He said, ‘I volunteered to go to Major Fitz-Da- 
vid and talk the matter over. You see he takes 
no notice of my proposal. I asked him for the 
address of Mr. Woodville’s mother. He passes 
over my request, as he has passed over my pro- 
posal—he studiously confines himself to the short- 
est possible statement of bare facts. Use your 
own common-sense, Valeria. Isn’t this rudeness 
rather remarkable on the part of a man who is a 
gentleman by birth and breeding, and who is also 
a friend of mine ?’” . 

Eustace stopped me there. 

‘** Did you answer your uncle’s question ?” he 
asked, 

**No,” I replied. ‘‘I only said that I did not 
understand the major’s conduct.” 

** And what did your uncle say next? If you 
love me, Valeria, tell me the truth.” 

** He used very strong language, Eustace. He 
is an old man; you must not be offended with 


**T am not offended. What did he say ?” 

“* He said, ‘Mark my words! There is some- 
thing under the surface in connection with Mr. 
Woodville, or with his family, to which Major 
Fitz-David is not at liberty to allude. Properly 
interpreted, Valeria, that letter is a warning. 
Show it to Mr. Woodville, and tell him (if you 
like) what I have just told you—’”’ 

Eustace stopped me again. 

“*You are sure your uncle said those words ?” 
he asked, scanning my face attentively in the 
moonlight. 

** Quite sure. But I don’t say what my uncle 
says. Pray don't think that!” 

He suddenly pressed me to his bosom, and fixed 
his eyes on miné. His look frightened me. 

** Good-by, Valeria!” he said. ‘‘ Try and think 
kindly of me, my darling, when you are married 
to some happier man.” 

He attempted to leave me. I clung to him in 
rs agony of terror that shook me from head to 
‘oot. 

**What do you mean?” I asked, as soon as 
I could speak. ‘‘I am yours and yours only. 
What have I said, what have I done, to deserve 
those dreadful words ?” 

** We must part, my angel,” he answered, sad- 
ly. ‘* The fault is none of yours ; the misfortune 
is all mine. My Valeria! how can you marry a 
man who is an object of suspicion to your near- 
est and dearest friends? I have led a dreary 
life. I have never found in any other woman 
the sympathy with me, the sweet comfort and 
companionship, that I find in you. Oh, it is hard 
to lose you! it is hard to go back again to my 
unfriended life! I must make the sacrifice, love, 
for your sake. I know no more why that letter 
is what it is than you do. Will your uncle be- 
lieve me? will your friends believe me? One 
last kiss, Valeria! Forgive me for having loved 


you—passionately, devotedly loved you. For- 
give me—and les me go!” 
I held him desperately, recklessly. His eyes 


put me beside myself; his words filled me with 
a frenzy of despair. 

‘**Go where you may,” I said, ‘‘I go with you! 
Friends—reputation—I care nothing who I lose, 
or what I lose. Oh, Eustace, I am only a wom- 
an—don’t madden me! I can’t live without you. 
I must and will be your wife !” 

Those wild words were all I could say before 
the misery and madness in me forced their way 
outward in a burst of sobs and tears. 

He yielded. He soothed me with his charm- 
ing voice; he brought me back to myself with 
his tender caresses. He called the bright heaven 
above us to witness that he devoted his whole 
life tome. He vowed—oh, in such solemn, such 
eloquent words!—that his one thought, night 
and day, should be to prove himself worthy of 
such love as mine. And had he not nobly re- 
deemed the pledge? Had not the betrothal of 
that memorable night been followed by the be- 
trothal at the altar, by the vows before God? 
Ah, what a life was before me! What more 
than mortal happiness was mine! 

Again I lifted my head from his bosom to 
taste the dear delight of seeing him by my side 
—my life, my love, my husband, my own! 

Hardly awakened yet from the absorbing mem- 
ories of the past to the sweet realities of the pres- 
ent, I let my cheek touch his cheek, I whispered 
to him, softly, ‘‘Oh, how I love you! how I 
love you!” 

The next instant I started back from him. 
My heart stood still. I put my hand up to my 
face. What did I feel on my cheek? (J had 
not been weeping—I was too happy.) What 
did I feel on my cheek? A tear! 


His face was still averted from me. I turned 
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it toward me, with my own hands, by main 
force. 

I looked at him—and saw my husband, on our 
wedding-day, with his eyes full of tears. 





CHAPTER III. 
RAMSGATE SANDS, 


Eustace succeeded in quieting my alarm. 
But I can hardly say that he succeeded ‘in satis- 
fying my mind as well. 

He had been thinking; he told me, of the con- 
trast between his past and his present life. Bit- 
ter remembrance of the years that had gone had 
risen in his memory, and had filled him with 
melancholy misgivings of his capacity to make 
my life with him a happy one. He had asked 
himself if he had not met me too late—if he was 
not already a man soured and broken by the dis- 
appointments and disenchantments of the past ? 
Doubts such as these, weighing more and more 
heavily on his mind, had filled his eyes with the 
tears which I had discovered—tears which he 
now entreated me, by my love for him, to dis- 
miss from my memory forever. 

I forgave him, comforted him, revived him; 
but there were moments when the remembrance 
of what I had seen troubled me in secret, and 
when I asked myself if I really possessed my 
husband’s full confidence as he possessed mine. 

We left the train at Ramsgate. 

The favorite watering-place was empty; the 
season was just over. Our arrangements for the 
wedding tour included a cruise to the Mediterra- 
nean in a yacht lent to Eustace by afriend. We 
were both fond of the sea, and we were equally 
desirous, considering the circumstances under 
which we had married, of escaping the notice of 
friends and acquaintances, With this object in 
view, having celebrated our marriage privately in 
London, we had decided on instructing the sail- 
ing-master of the yacht to join us at Ramsgate. 
At this port (when the season for visitors was at 
an end) we could embark far more privately than 
at the popular yachting stations situated in the 
Isle of Wight. 

‘Three days passed—days of delicious solitude, 
of exquisite happiness; never to be forgotten, 
never to be lived over again, to the end of our 
lives! 

Early on the morning of the fourth day, just 
before sunrise, a trifling incident happened, which 
was noticeable, nevertheless, as being strange to 
me in my experience of myself. 

I awoke, suddenly and unaccountably, from a 
deep and dreamless sleep with an all-pervading 
sensation of nervous uneasiness which I had nev- 
er felt before. In the old days at the Vicarage 
my capacity as a sound sleeper had been the sub- 
ject of many a little harmless joke. From the 
moment when my head was on the pillow I had 
never known what it was to wake until the maid 
knocked at my door. At all seasons and times 
the long and uninterrupted repose of a child was 
the repose that I enjoyed. 

And now I had awakened, without any as- 
signable cause, hours before my usual time. I 
tried to compose myself to sleep again. The 
effort was useless. Such a restlessness 
me that I was not even able to lie still in the 
bed. My husband was sleeping soundly by my 
side. In the fear of disturbing him I rose, and 
put on my dressing-gown and slippers. 

I went to the window. The sun was just ris- 
ing over the calm gray sea. For a while the 
majestic spectacle before me exercised a tran- 
quilizing influence on the irritable condition of 
my nerves. But ere long the old restlessness 
returned upon me. I walked slowly to and fro 
in the room, until I was weary of the monoton 
of the exercise. I took up a book, and laid it 
aside again. My attention wandered; the au- 
thor was powerless to recall it. I got on my 
feet once more, and looked at Eustace, and ad- 
mired him and loved him in his tranquil sleep. 
I went back to the window, and wearied of the 
beautiful morning. I sat down before the glass 
and looked at myself. How haggard and worn 
I was already, through waking before my usual 
time! I rose again, not knowing what to do 
next. The confinement to the four walls of the 
room began to be intolerable to me. I opened 
the door that led into my husband’s dressing- 
room, and entered it, to try if the change would 
relieve me. 

The first object that I noticed was his dress- 
ing-case, open on the toilet-table. 

I took out the bottles and pots and brushes 
and combs, the knives and scissors in one com- 
partment, the writing materials in another. I 
smelt the perfumes and pomatums; I busily 
cleaned and dusted the bottles with my handker- 
chief as I took them out. Little by little I com- 
pletely emptied the dressing-case. It was lined 
with blue velvet. In one corner I noticed a tiny 
slip of loose blue silk. Taking it between my 
finger and thumb, and drawing it upward, I 
discovered that there was a false bottom to the 
case, forming a secret compartment for letters 
and papers. In my strange condition—capri- 
cious, idle, inquisitive—it was an amusement to 
me to take out the papers, just as I had taken 
out every thing else. 

I found some receipted. bills, which failed to 
interest me; some letters, which it is needless 
to say I laid aside after only looking at the 
addresses; and, under all, a photograph, face 
downward, with writing on the back of it. I 
looked at the writing, and saw these words : 

‘To my dear son, Eustace.” 

His mother! the woman who had so obstinate- 
ly and mercilessly opposed herself to our mar- 
riage ! e 
I eagerly turned the photograph, expecting to 
see a woman with a stern, ill-tempered, forbid- 
ding countenance. ‘To my surprise, the face 
showed the remains of great beauty; the ex- 
pression, though remarkably firm, was yet win- 





ning, tender, and kind. The gray hair was ar- 
ranged in rows of little quaint old-fashioned curls 
on either side of the head, under a plain lace cap. 
At one corner of the mouth there was a mark, 
apparently a mole, which added to the character- 
istic peculiarity of the face. I looked and look- 
ed, fixing the portrait thoroughly in my mind. 
This woman, who had almost insulted me and 
my relatives, was, beyond all doubt or dispute, 
so far as appearances went, a person possessing 
unusual attractions—a person whom it would be 
a pleasure and a privilege to know, 

I fell into deep thought. ‘The discovery of 
the photograph quieted me as nothing had qui- 
eted me yet. 

The striking of a clock down stairs in the hall 
warned me of the flight of time. I carefully 
put back all the objects in the dressing-case (be- 
ginning with the photograph) exactly as I had 
found them, and returned to the bedroom. As 
I looked at my husband still sleeping peacefully, 
the question forced itself into my mind, What 
had made that genial, gentle mother of his so 
sternly bent on parting us? so harshly and piti- 
lessly resolute in asserting her disapproval of our 
marriage ? 

Could I put my question openly to Eustace 
when he woke? No; I was afraid to venture 
that length. It had been tacitly understood be- 
tween us that we were not to speak of his moth- 
er—and, besides, he might be angry if he knew 
that I had opened the private compartment of 
his dressing-case. 


After breakfast that morning we had news at 
last of the yacht. ‘The vessei was safely moored 
in the inner harbor, and the sailing-master was 
waiting to receive my husband’s orders on board. 

Eustace hesitated at asking me to accompany 
him to the yacht. It would be necessary for 
him to examine the inventory of the vessel, and 
to decide questions, not very interesting to a 
woman, relating to charts and barometers, pro- 
visions and water. He asked me if I would 
wait for his return, The day was enticingly 
beautiful, and the tide was on the ebb. I plead- 
ed for a walk on the sands; and the landlady 
at our lodgings, who happened to be in the 
room at the time, volunteered to accompany me 
and take care of me. It was agreed that we 
should walk as far as we felt inclined, in the di- 
rection of Broadstairs, and that Eustace should 
follow and meet us on the sands, after having 
completed his arrangements an board the yacht. 

In half an hour more the landlady and I were 
out on the beach. 

The scene on that fine autumn morning was 
nothing less than enchanting. ‘The brisk breeze, 
the brilliant sky, the flashing blue sea, the sun- 
bright cliffs and the tawny sands at their feet, 
the gliding procession of ships on the great ma- 
rine highway of the English Channel—it was all 
so exhilarating, it was all so delightful, that I real- 
ly believe if I had been by myself I could have 
danced for joy like a child. ‘The one drawback 
to my happiness was the landlady’s untiring 
tongue. She was a forward, good-natured, emp- 
ty-headed woman, who persisted in talking, 
whether I listened or not, and who had a habit 
of perpetually addressing me as ‘* Mrs. Wood- 
ville,” which I thought a little overfamiliar as an 
assertion of equality from a person in her posi- 
tion to a person in mine. 

We had been out, I should think, more than 
half an hour, when we overtook a lady walking 
before us on the beach. 

Just as we were about to pass the stranger she 
took her handkerchief from her pocket, and ac- 
cidentally drew out with it a letter, which fell, 
unnoticed by her, on the sand. I was nearest 
to the letter, and I picked it up and offered it to 
the lady. 

The instant she turned to thank me, I stood 
rooted to the spot. There was the original of 
the photographic portrait in the dressing-case! 
there was my husband’s mother, standing face to 
face with me! I recognized the quaint little 
gray curls, the gentle, genial expression, the mole 
at the corner of the mouth. No mistake was 

ible. His mother herself! 

The old lady, aeaty Se mistook my 
confusion for shyness. ith perfect tact and 
kindness she entered into conversation with me. 
In another minute I was walking side by side 
with the woman who had sternly repudiated me 
as a member of her family; feeling, I own, ter- 
ribly discomposed, and not knowing in the least 
whether I ought or ought not to assume the re- 
sponsibility, in my hasband’s absence, of telling 
her who I was. 

In another minute my familiar landlady, walk- 
ing on the other side of my mother-in-law, decid- 
ed the question for me. I happened to say that 
I supposed we must by that time be near the 
end of our walk—the little watering-place called 
Broadstairs. ‘‘Oh no, Mrs. Woodville!” cried 
the irrepressible woman, calling me by my 
name, as usual; ‘nothing like so near as you 
think !” 

I looked with a beating heart at the old lady. 

To my unutterable amazement, not the faint- 
est gleam of recognition appeared in her face. 
Old Mrs. Woodville went on talking to young 
Mrs. Woodville just as composedly as if she had 
never heard her own name before in her life! 

My face and manner must have betrayed some- 
thing of the agitation that I was suffering. 
pening to look at me at the end of her next sen- 
tones, the old lady started, aaaaaiaran eae 
y way, 

**T am afraid you have overexerted yourself. 
You are very pale—you are looking quite ex- 
hausted. Come and sit down here; let me lend 
you my smelling-bottle.” 

I followed her, quite helplessly, to the base of 
the cliff. Some fallen fragments of chalk offered 
us a seat. I vaguely heard the voluble land- 
lady’s expressions of sympathy and regret; I 
mechanically took the smelling-bottle which my 





husband's mother offered to me, after hearing 
my name, as an act of kindness to a stranger. 

If I had only had myself to think of, I believe 
I should have provoked an explanation on the 
spot. But I had Eustace to think of. I was en- 
tirely ignorant of the relations, hostile or friend- 
ly, which existed between his mother and him- 

if. What could I do? 

In the mean time the old lady was still speak- 
ing to me with the most considerate sympathy. 
She too was fatigued, she said. She had passed 
a weary night at the bedside of a near relative 
ren fe at Ramsgate. Only the day before she 
had received a telegram announcing that one of 
her sisters was seriously ill. She was herself, 
thank God, still active and strong, and she had 
thought it her duty to start at once for Rams- 
gate. Toward the morning the state of the pa- 
tient had improved. ‘‘ The doctor assures me, 
ma'am, that there is no immediate danger; and 
I thought it might revive me, after my long 
night at the bedside, if I took a little walk on 
the beach.” 

I heard the words—I understood what they 
meant—but I was still too bewildered and too 
intimidated by my extraordinary position to be 
able to continue the conversation. The land- 
lady had a sensible suggestion to make—the 
landlady was the next person who spoke. 

** Here is a gentleman coming,” she said to me, 
pointing in the direction of Ramsgate. ‘* You 
can never walk back. Shall we ask him to send 
a chaise from Broadstairs to the gap in the cliff?” 

The gentleman advanced a little nearer. 

The landlady and I recognized him at the 
same moment. It was Eustace coming to meet 
us, as we had arranged. The irrepressible land- 
lady gave the freest expression to her feelings. 
“Oh, Mrs. Woodville, ain’t it lucky? here is 
Mr. Woodville himself.” 

Once more I looked at my mother-in-law. 
Onve more the name failed to produce the slight- 
est effect on her. Her sight was not so keen as 
ours; she had not recognized her son yet. He 
had young eyes like us, and he recognized his 
mother, For a moment he stopped like a man 
thunderstruck, Then he came on—his ruddy 
face white with suppressed emotion, his eyes 
fixed on his mother. 

** You here!” he said to her, 

**How do you do, Eustace?” she quietly re- 
joined. ‘‘ Have you heard of your aunt's ill- 
ness too? Did you know she was staying at 
Ramsgate ?” 

He made no answer. The landlady, drawing 
the inevitable inference from the words that she 
had just heard, looked from me to my mother- 
in-law in a state of amazement, which paralyzed 
even her tongue. I waited, with my eyes on my 
husband, to see what he would do. If he had 
delayed acknowledging me another moment, the 
whole future course of my life might have been 
altered—I should have despised him. 


He did not delay. He came to my side and | 


took my hand. 

**Do you know who this is?” he said to his 
mother. 

She answered, looking at me with a courteous 
bend of her head: 

**A lady I met on the beach, Eustace, who 
kindly restored to me a letter that I dropped. 
I think I heard the name” (she turned to the 
landlady): ‘* Mrs. Woodville, was it not?” 

My husband's fingers unconsciously closed on 
my hand with a grasp that hurt me. He set his 
mother right, it is only just to say, without one 
cowardly moment of hesitation. 

** Mother,” he said to her, very quietly, ‘‘ this 
lady is my wife.” 

She had hitherto kept her seat. She now rose 
slowly and faced her son in silence. The first 
expression of surprise passed from her face. It 
was succeeded by the most terrible look of min- 
gled indignation and contempt that I ever saw 
in a woman's eyes. 

‘*T pity your wife,” she said. 

With those words and no more, lifting her 
hand she waved him back from her, and went 
on her way again, as we had first found her, 


alone. 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





THE FALL RIVER DISASTER. 


Tue full accounts of the burning of the Gran- 
ite Mill at Fall River, of which we give several 
illustrations on page 841, show that the means 
of escape provided were entirely inadequate to 
the emergency. The mill was a large structure, 
8328 feet long, 70 feet wide, and six stories in 
height. Over 330 persons were employed on the 
premises, of whom 87 were on the fifth and sixth 
floors and 36 on the fourth floor, where the fire 
originated in the machinery. The ordinary 
means of exit were a stone tower in the mid- 
die and outside of the building, with a wooden 
stairway connecting with each floor, and an ele- 
vator running from the basement to the upper 
story. There were besides several fire-escape 
iron ladders fixed on the walls, and communi- 
cating with the floors at the windows. It was 
donbtless thought that these means were ample, 
and that had there been no panic all the opera- 
tives might have escaped.in safety. But there 
was a panic, as there always must be at such a 
time, and means of escape can not be consi 
ample that do not provide for such an emergency. 
If people threatened by death in one of its most 
horrible forms could keep cool and collected, 
they could make use of the means provided for 
their safety; but as a matter of fact they do not 
keep cool, they always grow frantic and lose 
their senses, and this is just what must be pro- 
vided for. In the case of the Fall River dis- 
aster, the flames almost immediately spread to 
the wooden stairway in the tower and cut off 
that means of escape. ‘Then the machinery 
was stopped, and the elevator was rendered 
useless, There remained only the iron fire- 








escapes, To descend from the top of a lofty build- 
ing by a perpendicular ladder is not an easy mat- 
ter for a woman or child at any time; it is 
preposterous to suppose thet they could save 
themselves in this way with the building filled 
with blinding, suffocating smoke, the flames burst- 
ing through every floor, and every window crowd- 
ed with frantic people. Panic and confusion were 
inevitable. Women and children threw them- 
selves from the windows, and were dashed to 
pieces on the ground. Even the fire-escapes were 
soon rendered inaccessible by the progress of the 
flames, and had there been no panic weuld have 
been useless. One brave and collected man, 
Joun N. Boswonrn, a sailor, who had just reach- 
ed Fall River in search of work, rescued two per- 
sons from the flames at the risk of his own life. 
He gained the roof of the mill, made a strong 
rope fast, and by this means descended to the 
ground, carrying a woman on his back, Ascend- 
ing again by climbiig the rope, he rescued a boy 
in the same manner. The progress of the fire 
prevented another return, He subsequently re- 
covered nine bodies from the still barning mill, 
venturing in so reckless of his own safety that 
his clothing several times took fire. We give 
his portrait from a photograph taken immedi- 
ately after the disaster. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A suarr student was called up by a worthy pro- 
fessor of a celebrated college and asked the question, 
“Can a man see without eyes?” “ Yes, Sir,” was the 

rompt answer. ‘“ How, Sir,” cried the amazed pro- 

essor, “‘can a man see without eyes?” “He can see 
with one, Sir,” replied the ready-witted youth ; and the 
whole class shouted with delight at the triumph over 
old Metaphysics. 








A gentleman wrote as follows to a female relative : 


“How comes it, this delightful weather, 
That U and I can’t dine together?” 


To which she replied : 
“My worthy coz, it can not B; 
U can not come till after T.” 
cnunialiceniatibelll 

Bus—to kiss. Re-bus—to kiss again. Blunder-bus 
—two girls kissing each other. Omni-bus—to kiss all 
the girls in the room. Bus-ter—a general kisser. 2 

pluri-bus unum—a thousand kisees in one, 








An unsophisticated n once declined a plate of 
macaroni soup with the remark that they “couldn't 
palm off any biled pipe-stems on him.” 





A modern philosopher thirtis it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that women have stronger attachments than men, 
‘A man,” he says, “is often attached to an old hat, 
- = = heard of a woman attached to an 
te) nne ft 


Pe Win tee lovers are a 4 
, two members wedding party are sure to 
unspeakably happy. 


Macaulay once observed that ag sheep were only 
fit for es, and prize easays to light them. 











“T lise crying children,” said an old bachelor to a 
friend. “ How extraordinary! Why?” “ Because they 
are taken out of the room,” was the hard-hearted reply. 





“ That’s where the boys fit for college,” aaid the pro- 
fessor to Mra. Partington, pointing to a school-honse. 
“ Did they ?” said the old lady, with animation. “Then 
if they fit for college before they went, they didn’t fight 
afterward ?” “ Yes,” said he, smiling, and favoring the 
conceit, “but the fight was with the head, not with the 
hands.” “ Butted, did they ?” said the old lady. 





In time the mulberry-tree becomes a silk gown, and 
the silk gown becomes a woman. 





An old conductor says he is no judge of female beau. 
ty, but he can always tell when es are “ passing 





Curnest Maxru.—Never rub your eyes except with 
your elbows. 


An Irish goatee was relating in company that he 
saw a terrible wind the other night. “ Saw a wind!” 
said another; “I never heard of a wind being seen. 
But pray what was it like?” “Like to have blown 
my house about my ears,” replied the first. 








“ Well, doctor,” said a chap just from the dentist’s 
chair, “ how much do you ax for the job? Guy! but 
you did it quick, though!” ‘“ My terme,” replied the 
dentist, “are one dollar.” “A dollar for half a minit’s 
work! one dollar—thunder! Why, a doctor down 
t’our place drawed a tooth for me two year ago, and 
it took him two hours. He diag me all around the 
room, and lost his rip half a dozen times. I never 
seed such hard work. And he only charged me twenty- 
ph a A dollar for a minit’s work ! you must be 


An observing man has discovered a similarity be- 
tween a young ladies’ seminary and a sugar-house, as 
both refine what is already sweet. 








A matter-of-fact old gentleman thinks it must be a 
very small base-ball that can be caught on a fly. 





An Englishman and a Welshman disputing in whose 
country was the best living, said the Welehman, “* There 
is such noble housekeeping in Wales that I have known 
above a dozen cooks employed at one wedding dinner.” 
“ Ay,” answered the Englishman, “that was because 
every man toasted his own cheese.” 

“Do you believe, Sir, that the dead ever walk after 
death?” “No doubt of it, madam: I have heard the 
dead march.” 








A man of bad reputation was comp!aining to his un- 
cle that a certain person had ruined his character. 
“So much the better,” replied the uncle, “for it was 
a very bad one; and the sooner it was destroyed, the 
more to your advantage.” 





Ala , who was sometimes forgetfal, having been 
en to plead the cause of an offender, began by 
saying, “‘I know the prisoner at the bar, and he bears 
the character of being a consummate and most impn- 
dent scoundrel!” Here somebody whispered to him 
that the prisoner was his client, when he my | 
contin “But what t and good man ever li 
Say ae by many of his conteimpo- 


A wus1oat Nauze—Do-ré. 
A little girl in the train was asked what motive was 


taking her to the city. “I believe they call it a loco- 
motive,” said the fitile innocent. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE 


THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE 
MATCH. 

No event in the sporting world has excited 
more general attention this season than the 
grand International Rifle Match at Creedmoor, 
Long Island, between the American and Irish 
‘*teans.” ‘The latter arrived in this city on the 
16th ov September, and since that time have oc- 
cupied tuemselves in viewing the sights of the 
New World and preliminary practice at Creed- 
moor. ‘The party includes Major ARTHUR 
BLENNERHASSETT LeEcH, head of the Irish 
Rifle Association about ten years since, Mr. H. 
H. Foster, Honorary Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Jonn Rigpy, the maker of the rifle 
the team are engaged in introducing, Dr. J. B. 
Hamitton, Mr. James Wison, Mr. J. K. Mit- 


ner, Mr. Epmcunp Jounson, and Captain P. 
Wacker, The party were accompanied by the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, who has come to this 
country to see the shooting at Creedmoor, and 


afterward to indulge in a few weeks’ sport on the 
great plains of the West. 

The American team, whose portraits are en- 
graved from photographs by Kurtz, were Mr, 
Henry Futon, Mr. H. A. GILDERSLEEVE, Mr, 
T. S. Daxry, Mr. G. W. Yaz, Colonel Joun 
Boprng, and Mr. L. L. Hersvury. Mr. Fot- 
Tow is a Lieutenant in the Twelfth Regiment, is 
twenty-eight years old, and served in the army 
during the war, He won several prizes at Mon- 
treal at the last meeting of the Quebec Rifle As- 


sociation, as did also Messrs. GILDERSLEEVE 
and Yate. Mr. GitpersLeeve is Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Twelfth Regiment, is thirty-three 


years old, enlisted in the One Hundred and Fif- 
tieth Regiment during the war, fought at Get- 


tysburg, was with SHerMan on his march to the 
sea, serving the latter part of the war as Provost 
Marshal of the Twentieth Army Corps. Mr. 


Dakrn is a Brigadier-General in the New York 
militia, is forty-three years old, weighs 220 
pounds, is a good shot, and has seen service 
during the war. Mr. Hergsurn is forty-two 


years old, a gun-maker, employed in the rifle- 
works of E, Remincron & Sons, Ilion, New 
York. Mr. Yare is also a gun-maker, and is 
superintendent of Suarp’s rifle-works, Hartford, 
Connecticut. He is forty-eight years old. The 
- two latter gentlemen have had great experience 
with rifles. Colonel Boptye lives in Highland, 


New Jersey. He is an old rifleman and a good 
shot. Mr. G. W. Wixeate, who was chosen 
Captain of the team, is a lawyer, a Colonel in 
the militia, President of the Amateur Rifle Club, 
and has taken an active part in the rifle-shoot- 
ing at Creedmoor. 


‘The portraits of these gentlemen are given on 
page 832, together with engravings of the badges 
to be presented to the successful team, and a 
beautiful silver cup which Captain Leecu has 
brought over to present for competition to the 
riflemen of America. It is a very graceful and 


artistic piece of workmanship, tastefully emboss- 
ed, and surmounted by a representation of an 
ancient castle in ruin, It bears the following 
inscription ; 

; PRESENTED 

FOR COMPETITION 
TO THE RIFLEMEN OF AMERICA 
BY 


ARTHUR BLENNERHASSETT LEECH, 


CAPTAIN OF THE IRISH INTERNATIONAL 
TEAM OF RIFLEMEN, 


ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR VISIT TO NEW YORE, 
1874. 


We give on this page an illustration showing 
the last practice of the two teams at Creedmoor, 
two days before the match took place. The 
weather was unusually favorable for the contest ; 
a light wind was blowing directly down the range, 
and the day being cool, the mirage was very slight. 
The American team was in excellent condition, 
aud the result of their shooting was a score of 
1244 out of a possible 1440—the highest ever 
made upon any range. The highest score on 
record at Wimbledon, England, is 1204, Lieu- 
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MATCH AT CREEDMOOR, LONG ISLAND—LAST DAY’S PRACTICE OF THE AMERICAN AND IRISH TEAMS. 


tenant Fuiton made the best individual score— 
168 out of a possible 180 points. The Irish team 
shot well, but were not up to their average. Mr. 
Jounson had been indisposed for the past few 
days, and failed to come up to his former scores. 

The day appointed for the grand match, Sep- 
tember 26, was every thing that could be de- 
sired, and the grounds at Creedmoor wore a gala- 
day appearance, From 8000 to 10,000 visitors 
were on the spot, and American and Irish flags 
were numerously displayed. The utmost good 
feeling prevailed C:.ring the entire contest. The 
shooting began at half past ten, at 800 yards, 
and was extraordinary for precision and for the 
evenness of skill displayed by the several mem- 
bers of the two teams. So well matched were 
the contestants that it was not decided which 
party would win until Colonel Boprne, of the 
American team, delivered the last shot, making 
a bull’s-eye and winning for his party by three 








points. ‘The following table shows the score of 
each team: 
TOTALS OF AMERICAN SCORES. 
Henry Fulton.......ccessccesererecseses seen eee 171 
We BOB cccccccccscese ccccssceccs eveos 162 
John Bodine........ - 158 
Colonel Gildersleeve 155 
L. L. Hepburn....... ee0% ons 
T.S. Dakin...... ....cecsee coccscesee cover cove 189 
Grand total .......... bedeseseeeseessenbeos cae . 934 


TOTALS OF IRISH SCORES. 


J. K. Milner.... 
Edmund Johnson. 
Catt WERE. 00 scccscecseneses 


Grand total ....... Soecccessccs eoscevocececsses 


At the termination of the shooting at 800 
yards, luncheon was served, and prior to the re- 
suming of the match, Major Lercn, of the Irish 
team, in a neat and graceful speech, presented 
the silver cup described above, and also deco- 
rated Colonel WinGate with the badge of the 
Irish Rifle Association. On 832 will be 
found an engraving of the cup, and also one of 
the badges, six in number, brought by the Irish 
team to be presented to the victors in this friend- 
ly contest. Nothing occurred during the day to 
mar the pleasure and harmony of the occasion, 
barring some railroad mismanagement, and both 

rties have reason to be proud of their display 
of skill. While it was a famous victory for the 
Americans, the Irish riflemen need not feel cha- 
grined at their defeat. 





PERSONAL. 


THE Rev. ALEXANDER B. GrossaRtT, editor of 
a very rare and elegant edition, in twenty-three 
volumes, of ‘‘ The Fuller Worthies’ Library,” of 
which only 262 copies (exclusively for private 
circulation) were printed, has recent‘y prepared 
a new and beautiful edition of the poems of AL- 
EXANDER WILSOn, to be published in his native 
city, Paisley, Scotland. Mr. Grossart has grace- 
fully dedicated the edition to Mr. GzorGE W. 
Cups, of Philadelphia, “in recognition of his 
well-won success, of his love for his ancestral 
Scotland, and of his generous giving to any good 
cause.’”’ There is an appropriateness in the ded- 
ication. Wi_son may be regarded as the found- 
er of American ornithology. Commencing life 
as a weaver’s apprentice in | ny he published, 
at the age of twenty-four, a volume of poems, 
and two years later published anonymously his 
poem of Watty and Meg, which was ascribed by 
the public to RopertT Burns, and of which 
100,000 copies were sold in a few weeks. In 
1794, at the age of twenty-eight, he emigrated to 
Philadelphia. In 1802 he settled at Kingsessing, 
near Philadelphia, where he lived and died. Here 
he became a proficient in drawing and coloring, 
and commenced his great work on ornithology, 
which from that period became the work of 
se and which has won for him imperishable 

e. 


—Mr. T. B. ALpricH, in his Portsmouth arti- 
cle in the October Harper, says that the light- 
ning-rod which protects the Warner House to- 
day was put up under the personal supervision 
of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN in 1762, and is supposed 
to be the first rod put up in New Hampshire. 

_—Mr. H. M. Stanuey, like the person men- 
tioned in one of the oldest books extant, has 
“‘a boat of his own,” forty feet long, six wide, 
drawing only one foot of water when loaded 





with seven tons. She cuts up into five sections, 
each section being carried by two persons, each 
with a pole. It is built of cedar and mahogany, 
and will be by far the most nobby punt ever 
seen in African waters. 

—DUBLEMARD, a French sculptor, is engaged 
at Paris on a statue of Sumon BOoLivar, the 
“ Liberator,” which is to cost $16,000. The 
model is to be first sent to Ecuador to be ap- 
proved by the government. Few men accom- 

lished so much in so shorts time as BoLivar. 

rom the time he joined the insurgents under 
MrranDa in 1811 till his retirement from public 
life in 1827, a period of sixteen years, he was 
either fighting or putting public affairs to rights, 
and succeeded in bringing into independence 
three large states, and organized their govern- 
ments. e was only forty-seven when he died, 
and may be regarded, on the whole, as the ablest 
South American ruler of modern times. 

—His Majesty of the Sandwich Islands, King 
Ka.v.v, is coming to the United States in the 
war steamer Rear-Admiral ALMy com- 
manding. Our government has ordered things 
to be made comfortable for the potentate. 

—The Prince of Wales, like some other Princes 
of Wales who have preceded him, has been get- 
ting into debt, and very much into debt. It was 
the intention of Mr. GLapsTong to ask Parlia- 
ment to a oe Jenne man out of his difficul- 
ties, which footed up a mere $3,200,000; but an 
influential member of the Commons told him it 
would never do, and the project was abandoned. 
English people commenced to talk about it— 
men of brains as well as of bullion—and it be; 
to assume so serious an aspect that the Queen 
stepped in and announced that she would pay 
the liabilities, and thus save the pecuniary honor 
of the heir-apparent to the throne, Wales cer- 
tainly does spend a pot of money, and associates 
with many people who really are not nice. The 
paper in warmest pursuit of him, and which does 

ts work in the chest way, is EpMuND YaTEs’s 
new World. 

—Notwithstanding that M. Emriz pe Grrar- 
DIN is seventy-two, he has to undertake. 
on the Ist November next, the chief edito 
direction of Za France, which recently sed 
into the hands of M. Gentry. Early in life Gr- 
RARDIN was employed in the office of a stock- 
broker, and was known as EMmLe DELAMOTHE; 
but suddenly be cl d, and took by authority, 
the name of General ALEXANDRE DE GIRARDIN, 
who, ten years later, was declared to be his father 
by a commission of the Chamber of Deputies. 
In 1856 he sold his share in La Presse for $160,000, 
which from that day lost its old power. His sec- 
ond and present wife is Mina Brunoxp, Count- 
ess of Tieffenbach, widow of Prince FREDERICK 
of Nassau. 

—Mr. Launt THompson, now in the front rank 
of workers in marble, has recently been at work 
upon a medallion head of our Lord. It is in 
high relief, and is intended to be placed in a 
tablet to be erected in a church in Westchester 
County in memory of the late Mrs. GoUVERNEUR 
WILEINS, 

—The observing man has been at Highland 
Falls, and looked over the house and grounds 
of Mr. Joun BigeLow. The house, he says, is 
large, elegantly furnished and appointed. The 
whole estate is of liberal proportions, command- 
ing grand mountain views. The “study” is an 
apartment of large proportions, stocked with a 
large but well-selected library, some rare works 
of art, and numerous articles of virtu. Mr. BicE- 
Low, it would seem, is a lover of BEN FRANKLIN, 
takes great interest in his history, and venerates 
his memory. Among his possessions are per- 
haps as many as twenty-five different portraits 
of the philosopher. One of these, with a manu- 
script biography of the wise old man in his own 
hand, Mr. BigELow discovered in Paris while he 
was United States minister there, and purchased 
the relics at a high figare—25,000 francs, or $5000. 

—The friends of the late President Lincotn 
are circulating a petition in the city asking Con- 
gress to make his birthday, February 12, a na- 
tional holiday. 

—The Rev. Dr. CuyLer wrote from Geneva 
that Father Hyacinrue lacks backbone, and is 
not such stuff as great reformers are made of. 
Dr. CuyLER thinks that a Luruer is needed, but 
there don’t appear to be any Luruers there or 
thereabouts. 

—The Right Hon. W. E. one of En- 
gland’s very ablest and foremost statesmen, will 
ay the next two months in the United States. 

e is accompanied by his relative, Sir Tomas 
FoweE.i Buxton. r. Forster’s father, who 
died on an antislavery mission to the United 
States, was buricd at Chattanooga. 

—Two of “the Emperor’s boys,” as the Chi- 
nese students in New England are called, were 
lately admitted to Yale College Scientific De- 








mages having passed a good examination. 
here are now sixty Chinese students in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, all of whom are sup- 
rted by their government. Thirty came to 
this country two years ago, thirty arrived one 
year ago, and thirty more are expected in about 
q fortnight. The students are placed at first in 
educated families, two in a place, that they may 
learn the English language, and each one spends 
from two to four weeks a year at the head- 
quarters of the Chinese Educational Commis- 
sion in Hartford, where he is examined as to his 
habits and progress. We can testify to the uni- 
form air of refinement and intelligence of these 
oung men, and to the excellence of their hab- 
tis. Their aptitude as well as their eagerness 
to acquire knowledge is surprising. The Em- 
peror allows each one about $700 a year for ex- 


penses. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE United States Geological and Topograph- 
ical Survey, under Dr. HaYpDEn, is now in the 
field, a camp having been established on Clear 
Creek, near Denver, and by the end of July the 
several divisions (six in number) were on their 
way to continue the survey of the Colorado re- 
gion. The first, or northern, division is to ex- 

lore the area between the fortieth parallel on 

é@ north and the Eagle and Grand rivers on 
the south, and to proceed westward from the 
Middle Park. = on ere — ee 
is geologist in charge; 8. B. Lapp, topographer; 
Loom HAUVENET, assistant topographer E. 
R. BARBER, assistant geologist and botanist; 
M. L. Warp, Jun., barometric observer; W. 
W. Witu1aMs, barometric observer and general 
assistant, and others. 

The second division works between le and 
Grand rivers on the north and the parallel of 
38° 20’ on the south. Of this Henry GANNETT 
is topographer, and Dr. A. C. Peaxz, geologist, 
assisted by FREDERICK OWEN, RicHARD BRopD- 
HEAD, A. R. BULLOCK, and F. KELLoGe. 

The third, or southern, division, under the 
command of A. D. Wizson, carries on opera- 
tions in the southwest corner of the Territory, 
including the San Juan Mountains and mines. 
Dr. F. M. Enpuiicu is the geologist, Frank 
Ruopa, assistant topographer, and C. E. Gat- 
LUP, general assistant. 

The primary triangulation party is in charge 
of James T. GARDNER, geographer of the sur- 
vey, who will measure a new base-line in the 
San Luis Park, and extend the ae triangu- 
lation. He will be assisted by Professor W. 8. 
ATKInson, of Hiram College, Ohio. 

A fifth party is under charge of Mr. G. R. 
BeEcHLER, assisted by Mr. Fisa. He will make 
a meandering tour for the purpose of measuring 
routes of travel, and securing such other data as 
are procurable by the odometer. 

A sixth, or photographic, party is in charge of 
Mr. Witu1aM H. Jackson, assisted by Mr. C. H. 
AntTHony, of New York. Mr. Ernest INGER- 
SOLL, of Cambridge, accompanies this party as 
special naturalist. 

Professor HaYDEN will be occupied in review- 
ing the entire field of the survey, accompanied 
by Mr. Wiii1am H. Homes, the artist, Mr. G. B. 
CHITTENDEN, topographer, Mr. JAMES STEVEN- 
SON, and some other assistants. 








France has lately lost one of her most eminent 
mathematicians by the death of Count D. DE 
PonT&couLantT at the age of seventy-six. This 
event occurred on the 2ist of July last. As 
early as 1829 he published a work, in four vol- 
umes, entitled An wo ge Theory of the System 
of the World, which, with later memoirs, secured 

or him the election to membership in the scien- 

tific academies of London, Berlin, and France. 
Another work for which he acquired great repu- 
tation was his memoir upon the great comet of 
HALLey. 

M. Pave Teviieres, a contributor of nu- 
merous scientific articles to the French journals, 
died in Paris on the 11th of July at the age of 
seventy. He is eulogized by the editor of Tes 
Mondes as a popular author of essays on natural 
history, and, indeed, science in general; but he 
does not seem to have made any special reputa- 
tion as an investigator. 

Kouira in describing an ingenious ba- 
rometer dev by him,very correctly remarks 
that such an instrument, which combines with 
unbounded sensitiveness the absence of any 
friction, which requires only @ single observa- 
tion to be made, which consumes no time, and 


so slight a moment of inertia that it 
follows the variation of the atmospheric press- 
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ure in the fraction of a second, would probably 
excite some interest. The instrument devised 
by him consists of a metallic ring, such as be- 
longs to a Bo N aneroid, one side of which 
is tirmly sere to a holder. The other free 
end pushes st a small mirror in a metal 
frame, which is suspended on little springs of 
pendulum steel. A scale is placed about ten 
feet distant from the mirror, so that two inches 
of ordinary barometric change correspond to 
three feet on the scale. The influence of tem- 
perature upon the apparatus is extremely great; 
but, by introducing a proper amount of air with- 
in the tube, this ma: reduced to a very small 
quantity. A curve is given showing the course 
of barometric pressure during thrée minutes of 
time on the occasion of a very stormy day, ob- 
servations being noted down every three sec- 
onds. KoOHLRANSCH states that he has never 
been able to detect any connection between 
barometric oscillations and flashes of lightning. 





The Lyceum of Natural History, of the city 
of New York, one of the oldest and most emi- 
nent of American scientific institutions, is main- 
ly known by its Annals, which, from the number 
of important memoirs on general practical sci- 
ence, are standard authority the world over. 
For some years this society was in a quiescent 
condition, its resident members being few, or 
engaged in pursuits which prevented their giv- 
ing much time to scientific labor. 

Since then, however, the tide has turned, and 
the greatest activity has been manifested. ‘“ Pro- 
ceedings” have been issued intended to contain 
all abstracts and briefer communications, and to 
present an actual record of the operations of the 
society, and efforts are making to increase the 
circulation of this series by placing the subscrip- 
tion price at a dollar “ annum, in the hope 
that the public, if not the lyceum, may be bene- 
fited i Subscriptions will be thankfull 
received by Mr. Ropert DINwIDDIE, corres ~ 4 
ing secretary, No. 113 Water Street, New York. 





The Admiralty charts of the Pacific, Atlantic, 
and Indian oceans show for the four seasons 
the pressure, winds, and temperature over all 
parts of the globe covered by the sea. The 
most important piece of new work in these 
charts is the isobares, which give the barometric 
pressure for each of the seasons, and which, 
taken in connection with BucHan’s isobares for 
the continents, may be regarded as the first ap- 
proximation to a complete representation of the 
earth’s atmosphere over both land and sea. A 
minute examination seems to show that the 
greatest care has been taken in the construction 
of these important means. Ip general, it seems 
that in the ocean to the westward of each of the 
continents there is at all seasons an area of high 

ressure. In these areas the absolute pressure 
is greatest during the winter months of the re- 
spective hemispheres. The position and shape 
of the isobares seem to be largely determined by 
that of the continents adjoining. The baromet- 
ric gradients are much less on the western than 
on the eastern side of the areas of high pressure, 
Out of these areas the winds blow in all direc- 
tions in accordance with the well-known Brys 
Ba.uot law, so called. The isothermal charts 
seem to present many of the defects common to 
all similar charts published as yet. The isother- 
mals for the months of January and July are the 
only ones that have as yet been accurately work- 
ed out for the whole globe. These charts seem 
to place it beyond all doubt that it is to the winds 
that we must now look as the prime mover of 
oceanic currents. 

PERRIER, who has recently had charge of the 
new geodetical survey of the island of Corsica, 
states that in the former work, by DuRanpD, in 
1827, an attempt was made to connect, by trian- 
gles having sides of the enormous length of 122 
and 167 miles, the position of this island with 
the geodetical points on the main-land. In his 
late attempt to revise this work, having found 
that the signals established by TrRaNncuoT had 
mostly disappeared, and that many topograph- 
ical points could not be recovered with certain- 
ty, he has judged it necessary to execute an en- 
tirely new triangulation of the island, and has 
prepared a chart on the scale of 54,5, in which, 
by contour lines, he represents geometrically ev- 
ery feature in the relief of the soil. The prob- 
able error of the angles observed by himself is 
3+ seconds, while.the error of the triangles ob- 
served by TRancHoT is 10 seconds. The prima- 
ry triangulation conducted by PERRIER includes 
67 stations, extending over an arc of 5° in lati- 
tude. Levelings have been conducted through- 
out the whole island. The discordances between 
the levelings that have been independently con- 
ducted up to the principal points are generally 
sma’l, and never exceed 10 feet, even for differ- 
ences of level as great as 8000 feet. 





The seventh annual report of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archeology and Ethnology 
(connected with Harvard University), by Profess- 
or JEFFREYS WYMAN, has just been published by 
the trustees. Like its predecessors, it contains 
matter of much interest, from the variety of ad- 
ditions in the ethnological field to this rapidly 
growing establishment, among which special 
prominence is given to the objects received 
from the collections by Professor AGassiz dur- 
ing the Hassler expedition. The most important 
of these are sundry crania and ethnological ob- 
jects collected from the ancient graves or burial- 
places in Peru by Mr. T. J. HutcHtson, the Brit- 
ish consul at Callao, and presented by him to Pro- 
fessor AGASSIZ. 

The next principal source of supply during the 
year has been the collections of the Hartt ex- 
pedition to Brazil, including bows and arrows, 
earthen vessels, and the like. Specimens are 
also indicated as received from the Smithsonian 
Institgtion, Mr. Henry CoLeMan, the Boston 
Society of Natural History, etc. 

The report is specially interesting, first on ac- 
count of the discussion of the race-characteris- 
tics of the ancient Peruvians, as based upon the 
skulls received from Mr. HuTCHINSON, and oth- 
ers from Mr. E. G. Squier, and an article on the 
human remains found in the shell heaps of St. 
Johns River, in Florida. Professor WYMAN has 
been in the habit for many years of gpending his 
Winters in Florida in researches in the shell heaps, 
Which have been rewarded during the past win- 
ter by numerous interesting discoveries, amon 
others of human remains, in several localities, o 
Such a character and under such circumstances 
43 to leave no doubt in his mind that they had 





served as food at the cannibal feasts of the 
aborigines, since the bones were broken, ‘and 
treated in precisely the same manner as those 
of the animals found in similar situations. 

The report of the treasurer informs us tkat 
the present endowmept of the museum amc unts 
to something over $192,000. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 








Calendar. 
OCTOBER. 
Sunday,  4.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, Soe ees < So 4. 3.6. 5. B., 
ermon 


Wednesday, 7.—Triennial Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, New York. 


Sunday, 11.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 18.—St. Luke the Evangelist; Twentieth 
Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 2%.—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
Wednesday, 28.—SS. Simon and Jude. 
NOVEMBER. 
Sunday, 1.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity ; 
All-Saints. ; 
Sunday, 8.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 15.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 22.—Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 29.—Firet Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 30.—St. Andrew. 


Tue Anglican Church Congresses in England 
and the United States will meet almost simul- 
taneously. The latter will open in this city on 
Monday, October 5, in Calvary Church, and will 
continue in session till the following Thurs- 
day evening. We have already announced the 
topics of the principal papers to be read. Bish- 
op CLARK, of Rhode Island, and the Rev. Drs. 

vuGH MILLER THOMPSON, JoHN CoTTON SMITH, 
C. W. ANDREWS, GEORGE H. Norton, Epwakp 
A. WasHsurN, Epwin Harwoop, and other 
clergymen and laymen of note are expected to 

essays and deliver addresses. 

The English Church Congress will assemble 
at Brighton, October 6. The opening sermons 
will be preached by the Bishops of Ely and Salis- 
bury. The inaugural address will be delivered on 
that day by the President, the Bishop of Chich- 
ester. The topics announced for discussion are, 
the Old Catholic Movement, Missions (home 
and — Convocations, Education, Church 
Patronage, Diocesan Synods, Adaptation of the 
Church to the Wants of the Times, Skepticism, 
Church Finance, Recreation, Spiritual Life, etc., 
ete. The writers and speakers are leading 
Churchmen of all the doctrinal schools into 
which the Establishment is divided. 





Dr. M‘CosxH writes to the New York Observer 
that the scheme of a Pan-Presbyterian Council, 
which we have heretofore noticed, has been well 
received by the Churches in Europe. In Scot- 
land the State, Free, Uni and Covenantin 
Churches, the Presbyterian Churches of Ireland, 
ay ames, and Wales, have passed resolutions in 
its favor, and have appointed committees to aid 
in making the necessary preparations. Favor- 
able communications have also been received 
from the Churches of France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. One of the objects of the 
Council will be the formation of a federal union 
of all Presbyterians. 





The election of members of the Board of Ed- 
ucation in New Haven, on September 21, was an 
occasion of some excitement. A leading Ro- 
man Catholic priest had announced that it was 
time for Catholics to obtain control of the 
board; a Catholic ticket was ay put 
forward. This challenge called out a very heavy 
vote; the result was that the anti-Catholic can- 
didates were elected by a majority of 1500. 





Another American evangelist, Mr. R. Pear- 
SALL SMITH, appears to be attracting public at- 
tention in Great Britain. He has been in En- 

land for several months holding private meet- 
ngs, but on the 3lst of August he opened a 
“union meeting’ for the promotion of Scrip- 
tural holiness in the city of Oxford. The attend- 
ance was very large, the Town-hall being packed 
with listeners, and several churches and chapels 
of Oxford occupied. Both Churchmen and Dis- 
senters have taken part in the exercises, which 
have been, it is reported, distinguished by free- 
dom from excitement. Among the persons 
present and participating were the Hon. Cow- 
PER TEMPLE, M.P., Rear-Admiral FisHBOURNE, 
Messrs. THEODORE Monop and Fiscu, of Paris, 
and the Rev. Dr. Manan, with others, from the 
United States. The crowds attending increased 
every ry 80 tly that the Corn Exchange was 
opened in addition to the Town-hall for their 
accommodation. On two of the evenings large 
parties of gentlemen and ladies marched through 
the principal streets of Oxford singing hymns. 
Upon their reaching a favorable spot, near St. 
John’s College, an open-air meeting was held 
and addresses were delivered. 





The Roman Catholics have made a great cap- 
ture in the perversion of the Marquis of Ripon, 
the Grand Master of the Freemasons of England. 
The = figured in the pilgrim to Pon- 
tigny. He has been considered in England as 
a man of respectable abilities and conscientious 
devotion to public duty. In this instance the 
triumph of the Catholics is a double one—over 
the Church of England and Freemasonry. 





Mr. SPURGEON’s new college edifice is built 
upon consecrated ground; at the opening he, 
however, adopted a form of consecration pecul- 
iarly his own. A company of Christians accom- 
panied him from room to room, and in each 
oy od was made ‘‘that the particular work to 

one there might be done in the fear and to 
the glory of God.”” The “a is for the train- 
ing of pastors, and contains all the conveniences 
both for study and residence. As much as 
£12,500 has been contributed to defray its cost. 





Mr. Moopy, the American evangelist, has 
transferred his labors to Ireland. His last serv- 
ice in Scotland was held at Rothesay, in the isl- 
and of Bute. Here he was most enthusiastical- 
ly received. The Marquis of Bute, it is well 
known, has become a Roman Catholic, but the 
people of the island are fervent Protestants. An 
open-air meeting, attended by three thousand 





persons, was held in the evening, and lasted till 
eleven o’clock. Mr. Moopy’s table was placed 
on the very spot where the last burning of a 
woman for witchcraft took place in Scotland. 
It is stated that, as a result of his labors, eighty- 
three young men in the Free Church have offered 
themselves for the work of the ministry. 





The full account of the protest of the Bishop 
of Mainz against the celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Sedan (September 2) has 
been received. It confirms the first report. He 
forbids all participation by his clergy in the 
thanksgivings for the German victory for these 
reasons: (1) It was not the thanksgiving of the 
German people, but only of a party; (2) the par- 
iy that claims to represent in the festival the 

erman people is the same that leads the warfare 

inst “Christianity and the Catholic Church ;” 
(3) Catholics can nct weep and rejoice at the 
same time; (4) Catholics have been charged 
with crime in the person of Bismarck’s would- 
be assassin. This protest confirms all that has 
been ae of the disloyalty of the Catholic 
clergy of Germany. The protest will place the 
German ultramontanes in a very uncomfortable 
position. 





JacosB Wainwricut, Dr. Livrnestone’s col- 
ored servant, will, after some time spent in train- 
ing, be employed by the Church Missionary So- 
ciety of London as a teacher in its East African 
Mission. 





The Calcutta Missionary Conference has re- 
quested the various missionary societies to send 
able English preachers to India in the cold sea- 
son. They can be usefully employed in preach- 
ing in the large cities to the numerous English- 
speaking populations they contain. This plan 
of labor has been suggested by the success of 
Professor SEELYe’s lectures, delivered during 
his late tour through India. 





Among the national religious conventions 
which are now so numerous is one of German 
Baptists just held in Chicago, and also a Na- 
tional Sunday-school Convention of Lutherans, 
which commences at Johnstown, Peunsylvania, 
Octeber 27. 





The progress of American Methodism in Swe- 
den is shown by the recently published statistics 
of Bishop Harris, who has returned to the 
United States from a tour of inspection around 
the world. There are now in Sweden 70 Meth- 
odist societies, 187 preaching places, 2089 mem- 
bers, 1553 eee, and church property 
valued at $28,424. 





The eldest son of the Crown Prince of Prussia 
was confirmed with much ceremony in the Frie- 
denkirche, Potsdam, on September1l. The Rev. 
Dr. Her, court preacher, officiated. The young 
prince read a confession of faith of his own com- 
posing, and afterward answered the questions as 
to the leading articles of Christian faith with 
great self-possession. The Emperor and numer- 
ous members of his family were present. 





More attention than such demonstrations or- 
dinarily excite has been attracted in England to 
the recent pilgrimage of English Catholics to 
Pontigny, France. At the Abbey of Pontigny 





is the tomb of 8t. Epmunp of Abingdon, some- 
times surnamed the Rich, who was Archbishop 
of Canterbury from 1234 to 1240. In his sermon 
on the pilgrimage, Archbishop MANNING said 
that the pilgrims intended to beg the prayers of 
St. Epmunp in behalf of England, that she might 
be brought back to the true faith, and in behalf 
of the Christian world, that it might once more 
be at peace. He also drew a parallel, which has 
cau much sharp comment, between St. Ep- 
MUND and three other Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, ANSELM, BECKET, and StepHen LANnGTon. 
All four, he declared, * stood up not only for 
the rights of the Church, but also in the main 
for the political liberties of Englishmen, uphold- 
ing the Pope as the Vicar of Christ.’’ Their con- 
duct “delayed by centuries that unhappy mer- 
ging of the Church in the state which came about 
under Henry VIII.’ The point raised by the 
English papers is whether these archbishops 
did not struggle against papal quite as much as 
against kingly encroachment. St. Epmunp him- 
self, it is stated, in 1240 retired to Pontigny in 
disgust on account of an order from the Pope 
to provide for three hundred of the Roman 
clergy. The pilgrims only numbered 313. About 
one-third of them were priests and theological 
students. An eye-witness of their departure 
states that very few wore the badge—a red cross ; 
and the correspondent of the London 7imes re- 
ports that the pilgrims on their journey showed 
great interest in the newspaper stalls and refresh- 
ment bars. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tux equinoctial storm this year was a genuine and 
& generously long one. After the long drought every 
body hailed the first coming of rain. It cleaned the 
streeta, filled the streams, washed the foliage, freshen- 
ed the parks, cleared the dusty atmosphere, and re- 
vived all nature. But after about four days people be- 
gan to wish it would “clear off.” One good result of 
the storm was the extinguishing of the forest fires 
which had been raging in various sections of the coun- 


try. 











Perhaps Weston, whose second attempt to walk 500 
miles in six consecutive days has proved unsuccessful, 
may succeed, without killing himself, on his next trial, 
in October. But really, now, what possible good re- 
sults from such efforts ? 


The papers are overflowing with political matters: 
yet who would suppose, when reading the average 
newspaper at the present time, that politics was “ the 
application of moral principles to public affairs 7” 
Charles Sumner thus defined politics, and lived up to 
his definition. Where can be found another Charles 
Sumner? 


The English historian Fronde is taking a two years’ 
trip around the world. He left England the latter part 
of August. 











Mount Parnassus has been ascended recently by Dr. 
Schliemann, who gives an account of his trip in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung. On the summit of the mountain 
he found only one kind of plant, with small thick | 


leaves; but at the foot of the Lykeri, the highest peak, 
there were six different species, givéng abundant food 
tothe sheep. Some of the shepherds have 2000 sheep, 
which is equivalent to a property of £1100. Every 
where on the mountain-tops there are high stones of 
various shapes, which serve as landmarks to the shep- 
herds in foggy weather. The women carry about with 
them a very primitive spinning apparatus, with which 
they are continually spinning wool, whether they sit, 
stand, or walk. 





“Orange County butter,” so called, is by no means 
certainly made in Orange County. According to the 
recent report of the Butter and Cheese Exchange, only 
a small quantity of butter is made in Orange County, 
but the term has of late years been applied to certain 
departments of the trade. 


Mortara, the Jewish lad whose capture by the papal 
authorities was once a subject which excited interest 
throughout Europe, has become a monk of the Augus- 
tine order, and recently preached his first sermon. 
Until about four years ago he remained at Rome, 
where he was carefully educated. He had no inter- 
course with his family for nearly ten years after his 
capture, when his father was allowed to correspond 
with him. When the Italian troops took possession 
of Rome the father went there to get his son. Rut 
the young man would not see him. Twelve years of 
priestly training had made him a firm Catholic, and 
soon afterward young Mortara wrote to his parents 
that on account of their religion he could not identify 
himself with them. The Pope is said to be much 
pleased with some letters written to him by the young 
monk. 





New York city has two public baths, which have 
been constantly patronized since they were opened, 
about the middle of June. But what are two bathing 
establishments for the thousands who would gladly 
avail themselves of the privileges offered ? And where 
are the four additional free baths which were prom- 
ised early in the season? Surely six free baths is not 
a large number for the metropolis of America, aiid it 
is to be hoped that another summer will see them con- 
structed. 





During the past year 3462 volumes have been added 
to the Astor Library, making the whole number of 
books and pamphlets in the library at the present time 
about 151,000. 





The grasshopper-ravaged citizens of Kansas are es- 
timated at 15,000, and the State Legislature has met in 
extra session to devise means to relieve their destitu- 
tion. It appears that there is an abundance of bread- 
stuffs in Kansas, only it needs to be distributed. About 
120,000 bushels of seed wheat are required in those 
sections where the “‘ grasshopper was a burden.” 





Smith College for Women at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, will be opened in September, 1876, The con- 
ditions of admission are to be substantially the same 
as at Amherst College. 


Gustave Doré’s studio at Paris is deseribed by a vis- 
itor as a square room of huge dimensions, lighted by 
a sky-light, and sufficiently lofty to accommodate the 
gigantic canvases whereon the artist works out bis 
vast conceptions. A movable platform, adapted to be 
raised or lowered at pleasure, occupies the centre of 
the room. On this Doré stands when at work on one 
of the colossal pictures which seem to spring into be- 
ing so readily beneath his skillful and rapid brush. 
A table loaded with brushes of al! dimensions, from 
the most delicate pencil to a huge overgrown mush- 
room of hair, another strewed with booke, papers, let- 
ters, visiting-cards, and scraps of drawings, a few 
chairs, and a sofa, make up the furniture. No scraps 
of bric-~d-brac, no pieces of old armor or antique fur- 
niture, no lay figures or lengths of colored drapery, 
the usual picturesque litter of an artist's studio, are 
visible. Huge green curtains, intended to hide unfin- 
ished works, hang from the walis—else all is bare and 
severe. 








Miss Thompson, the painter of the famous “ Roll- 
Call,” is pow engaged upon another important military 
picture. She appears to be greatly favored in its exe- 
cution, as she has the sanction of the Field-Marshal to 
inspect the Royal Engineers from time to time. She 
has taken sketches of the troops in various positions, 
and also selected a number of men who are to attend 
her studio as models. 





The Freeman's Journal—the Dublin organ of the 
Roman Catholics—in commenting upon the hope ex- 
pressed by Professor Tyndall in his aadress at Belfast, 
that “the mild light of science might break in upon 
the minds of the youth of Ireland,” exclaims, “‘ Heav- 
en forbid that such an hour will ever arrive! The 
land of St. Patrick will never prove a congenial home 
for those wild, monstrous, and fantastic theories, be- 
gotten in the twilight of sciolism, and doomed, like 
the clouds of twilight, to be dissipated by the rising 
sun of true enlightenment.” 





Chinese agents have been for some weeks past pur- 
chasing Krupp guns in Germany and gunpowder in 
England in preparation for the threatened war with 


Japan. 


A correspondent of the Court Journal is concerned 
lest married gentlemen should pass themselves off as 
unmarried when traveling, and thinks they should 
wear a wedding-ring as well as ladies as a safeguard. 
The ring should be riveted on in order to make a sure 


thing of it! 


According to the recent census of Great Britain, 
there are in that nation no less than thirty-four thou- 
sand wives under twenty years of age, some of whom 
are even under fifteen. The same record shows that 
there are only six thousand married men under twenty. 











Every great library either has or has had an aged 
librarian who is a living encyclopedia. Just now they 
are telling great stories of the venerable librarian of 
the National Library at Paris, which contains 2,200,000 


and the old librarian brought it, though it was the 
production of an obscure author of the eighteen’h 
century. A veracious exchange says that the fact is 
that the venerable gentleman knows precisely how 
many letters there are in each of the 2,200,000 vol- 
umes, and which of the letters are small and which 
capital, and the exact number of letters turned up- 


| side down by the printer, and the number of marks 


of punctuation on each page. 
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REV. EGERTON RYERSON, D.D., LL.D., Presment. 


CANADIAN METHODISM. 

We give on this page the portraits of some of 
the prominent members of the General Confer- 
ence of the United Canadian Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, recently convened at Toronto, Ontario. 
Fifty years ago Methodism had just commenced 

aining ground in British North America, and 
was comparatively feeble in point of numbers, in 
its ministry, and in its places of worship, but of 
late its growth has been remarkably rapid. ‘The 
last census of Canada, taken in 1870, showed that 
it that time the Methodists were 
the largest Protestant denomi- 
nation in the Dominion. 

The Canadian 
been under the jurisdic- 


Methodists 


tion of several Conferences. 
Soon after the consummation 
yf the political union of the 
British Provinces in the Do- 


n of Canada, the Method- 
want of 
a closer ecclesiastical union for 


mini 


ists began to feel the 


the advancement of the inter- 
ests ‘of the denomination, and 
measures were set on foot to 
effect this object The Con- 


ference which held jurisdiction 
over the Wesleyans of Ontario 
and Quebec was known as the 
Canada Conference. At a ses- 
of this body held in 1871 
Rey. Samuet D. Rice, 
and the Rev. James Et- 
Liotr were appointed delegates 
to the Conference of Eastern 
Bri ish America to request that 
] ites be sent therefrom to 
the next Canada Conference to 
the question of union 
and the necessary measures to 
' movement into effect. 
In pursuance of this scheme, 
HumPurey PickarDb, 
D.D., and the Rev. Doncan D,. 
were appointed dele- 
the Conference of 


sion 





consider 


gates from 


Eastern British America, and met the Canada 
Conference at its session in Montreal in 1872. 
At this meeting the subject of union was dis- 


cussed in all its bearings, and the scheme was 
deemed entirely practicable as well as eminently 
desirable 

l'o further complete the measures of union, a 
large and influential.committee representing the 
several Conferences met at Montreal in the au- 
tumn of the same year, and prepared a constitu- 
tion for the united Church. ‘That constitution 


REV. ENOCH WOOD, D.D. 
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was soon afterward accepted by the Wesleyan 
Conferences of Canada and of England, and by 
the New Connection Conference of Ontario. The 
constitution provides that the old Canada Con- 
ference be divided into three bodies, to be des- 
ignated the Toronto, the London, and the Mont- 
real Conferences, and that the old Conference 
of Eastern British America be likewise divided 
into three bodies, the Nova Scotia, the New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, and the 
Newfoundland Conferences, ‘These bodies, with 
the New Connection Conference of Ontario, this 

















REV. HUMPHREY PICKARD, D.D. 


year send representatives to the First General 
Conference of the United Canadian Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, which met at Toronto Sep- 
tember 16. ‘The Rev. Ecerton Ryerson, D.D., 
LL.D., was chosen President, and the Rev. Dun- 
can D. Currte Secretary, of the Conference. 
The several Conferences of the Dominion were 


largely and ably represented in the General Con- ° 


ference. ‘The London (Ontario) Conference sent 
fifty delegates ; the Montreal Conference, thirty- 
six; the New Brunswick and Prince Edward 











REV. DUNCAN D, CURRIE, Srcrrrary. 


Island, sixteen; the Nova Scotia, eighteen; the 
Newfoundland, four; the New Connection Con- 
ference, twenty-four. One-half the delegates are 
laymen. ‘These delegates, in all numbering one 
hundred and ninety-six, represent a denomina- 
tion which is rapidly increasing in strength and 
influence throughout the Dominion of Canada. 
It has already about twelve hundred ministers, 
considerably more than a hundred thousand com- 
municants, and about six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand adherents. The union under one General 
Conference has-been effected quietly and without 








REV. JOHN M‘MURRAY. 


ed, date from the first secession from the parent 
body after the death of Wxestey. This seces- 
sion took place in 1797, under the leadership 
of ALEXANDER KiILuHam, after whom they are 
sometimes called Kilhamites. He had been a 
preacher among the Wesleyans, and was expelled 
from the Conference in 1796 because of a publi- 
cation in which he severely criticised the exist- 
ing order of things, and submitted proposals for 
what he deemed reform. In accordance with 
his sentiments, a secession Church was organized, 
and the New Connection sprang into existence 

with about five thousand mem- 





- 














REV. JAMES ELLIOTT. 


agitation, although it involved a radical change 
in the constitution of Canadian Methodism. The 
change can not fail to be productive of good 
results. ‘The united Churches will be more in- 
timately connected than ever before, and there 
will be increased unity of action and greater con- 
centration of effort, which must tend largely to 
promote the usefulness of the Methodist denom- 
ination in Canada. 

The New Connection Methodists, with whom 
the Wesleyan Methodists of Canada have unit- 








bers. Their Conference is con- 
stituted upon the representative 
system, laymen having an equal 
voice with the clergy in the gov- 
ernment of the Church, while in 
doctrine and general usage they 
do not differ at all from the body 
from which they seceded. They 
have had more success in Can- 
ada than in the parent country. 
In 1871 they had about ten thou- 
sand members in Canada. 

The Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada has not yet 
come into the union. At the 
last General Conference of this 
branch of the followers of WEs- 
LEY in the Dominicn, convened 
at Toronto on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, the subject of union was 
taken up. A committee, ap- 
pointed four years ago to con- 
sider the matter,*gave a detailed 
account of the negotiations held 
with other Methodist bodies, 
and the failure up to that time 
to accomplish the desired ob- 
ject. On their recommenda- 
tion a committee was appointed 
to confer with other Methodist 
bodies, with a view to securing 
the complete and harmonious 
union of all under one Gereral 
Conference. 

In effecting the union with 
the New Connectionists, the Canadian Wesley- 
ans have cut themselves ‘off from their relation 
to the parent Wesleyan Conference in England, 
which has hitherto nominated the President of 
the Canadian Conference and paid his annual 
salary. They now, in conjunction with the New 
Connectionists, conduct their business under offi- 
cers elected by themselves. The advantages of 
the new system, by which a vast amount of cum- 
brous machinery is done away with, will soon be 
felt in the increased efficiency of the organization. 


























REV. JOHN A, WILLIAMS 


REV. HENRY POPE, JUN. 
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JOHN N. BOSWORTH, THE BRAVE SAILOR. THE PANIC—ESCAPING THROUGH THE WINDOWS. 
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THE RUINS OF THE GRANITE MILL. 
THE FALL RIVER DISASTER.—From Puorograrus sy E, F. Gay, Fatt River.—(Ser Pace 835.) 
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THE LOUISIANA OUTRAGES 
We give on our first page a series of illustra- 
tions relating to the recent outbreak of the White 
Leaguers in New Urleans. ag three sketches, 
all from the ag of Mr LAWRENCE, will 
give the reader a graphic Nios : a the appearance 
of the city while o e streets were under the con- 
trol of these desperate men. Owing to the 
prompt and decisive action of President GRANT, 
nsurrection was quelled before it could at- 
tain aa gerous headway. Mr. M‘Enery and 
Mr. Penn quietly surre sndered their usurped and 
brief au thority, ‘and the regular State officers 
were as quiet ly reinstated. 
The port traits on the same page will also be 
ied with interest. Governor WiLLIAM Pitt 
eLLOGG was born in Vermont in 1830. He 
s educated at Norwich University, removed to 
Mlinois in » BO and was admitted to the bar in 
that State in 1853. In (861 he was appointed 
Chief Justice of Nebraska by President LincoLn, 
but resigned the same year and accepted the 
loneley of the Seventh Illinois Cavalry. He 
served under General Pore in Missouri, and had 
command of a cavalry brigade until the evacua- 
tion of Corinth. In “April, 1865, Mr. Kettoce 
was appointed Collector of the port of New Or- 
leans, and ape that position until July, 1868, 
he was elected to the Senate of the United 
States. At the election in November, 1872, he 
was chosen Governor of Louisiana. 
Colonel Joun M‘Enery, Democratic candi- 
for Governor in 1872, is a native of Louisi- 
1, and served during the war in the Confeder- 
»ranks. It is unnecessary here to recapitulate 
e details of the recent attempt to place him and 
Mr. Penx, who was candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor on the same ticket, in possession of 
» State government. General LonGsTREET’s 
career is familiar to all. He was one of the 
bravest and most capable of the Confederate 
enerals during the War, but at the close he ac- 
ted the situation, and devoted all his ener- 
2s to the work of pacification and union. This 








brought upon him a weight of undeserved oblo- 
jny such as few men could bear. He was called 
a renegade to the South, and socially ostracized, 
ind all his efforts to bring about a better under- 
standing between the North and the South have 


been scornfully repelled by his old friends, Gen- 

ral BapGer, who commanded the Metropolitan 

lice of New Orleans at the beginning of the re- 

outbreak, and was severely wounded in the 

first day's fig ghting, served in the Union army 

ng the war, and enjoyed a high reputation 

r bravery and capability. The “portraits are 

rraved from photographs by W. W. Wasu- 
BURN, Of New Orleans. 





Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art, limited as are its 
ual resources, is already beginning to produce upon 
pular taste and feeling for art among us effects 
similar in kind, though unfortnnately inferior in de- 
ree, to those which are revolutionizing practical art 

n London, under the impulse of the magnificent col- 
tions of the South Kensington Museum, and of Sir 





Richard Wallace’s noble exhibition of the Hertford 
treasures in Bethnal Green. There are hundreds, not 
to say thousands of the most prosperous classes in 
this country who ee ae to-day, for the first time, 
from the Met olitan Museum of art, that the legiti- 
nate domain of art ought to include all that serves 


ind cheers our daily domestic life. That a candlestick 
or a cup, a table service or a bracelet, may be made a 
thing of beauty and ‘‘a joy forever,” was a common- 


Ue 


- place of civilization three thousand years ago in Cy- 


prus, and three hundred years ago in Italy and Flan- 
ders, Germany and France. - This the Metropolitan 
Museum is revealing to us to-day in ite antique treas- 

4 » thing which has been for others may 
ve again for us, Starr & Marcvs began to entreat the 


to understand long before the Metropolitan Mu- 
n was opened. Simply to pass from the Museum 
) their warerooms at 22 John Street (up stairs), 


w how faithfully they have labored in this high 
; ir artists are incessantly busy, inventing 

f form, and of color, too; for 
ng the metals themselves to 

q rev make the simplest as well as 
st elnborate, the least as well as the most ex- 
es of personal ornament or household 

t once captivating to the eye and suggestive 
nd. This is no doubt a good business policy, 
re. It is a service rendered to 
the cause of education, not the less -aluable that it 
wit! itation and in the ordinary chan- 







But it is something 1 


Gacatne, choking, disagreeable feeling of 
loose bristles ia the mouth entirely avoided by 


the use of Crown Tooth Brushes; the bristles 
ire securely fastened in by a new process, and 
ire warranted not to fall out or break off while 
ising. Every variety of pattern and hardness 
of bristle. For sale by all druggists. —[ Com. ] 





A F'amous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC 


That will rapidly and permanently restore and increase 
your Strength, Vitality, and Nervous Power and En- 
ergy, invigorate the Brain and Nervous System, stim- 
ulate and restore the A pte romote refreshing 
Sleep, and BUILD UP, INVIGORATE, and VITAL- 
IZE the entire system, 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda. 


This famous TONIC is invaluable to CONSUMP- 
TIVES, who, above all things else, need STRENGTH 
—the CONSUMPTIV ee geeatent need—STRENGTH 
to take exercise; STRENGTH to create a vigorous 
appetite; and STRENGTH to digest the food eaten. 
Besides, it restores and maintains the animal heat of 
the body, thereby overcoming liability to take cold. 

Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 86 John St, New York. 





Something EVERY BODY Needs, 


A good reliable TOOTH BRUSH. 





Gacortne, choking, disagreeable feeling of 
loose bristles in the mouth, entirely avoided by 
the use of CROWN TOOTH BRUSHES; the bristles 
are securely fastened in by a new process, and 
are warranted not to fall out or break off while 
using. Every variety of pattern and hardness 
of bristle. For sale by all druggists. 


NOTICE.—See that our Trade Mark—Tuz Crown 
Brvsn, Lonpon Mant, WARRANTED PERFECT—is 
stamped on every brush. 


Tuomson, Laxgpow, & Co., Sole Importers, 478 & 480 Broadway, 
New York. 











POULTNEY, TRIMBLE, & CO, 


IMPORTERS 


BREECH & MUZZLE LOADING 


Guns, 


Shooting Tackle, ° 


Stock Unsurpassed. Quality Guaranteed. 


PRICES LOW, TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


No. 200 West Baltimore St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
TEN QUARTS OF FINE INK 


FROM THE 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches, 
Fluid, $2 00, Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is in all colors. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
R. C. ROOT, AN ym & €O., 
62 Liber ., New York. 
(~ Send for toe ae 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FREokies, AND Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY 4 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
EDONE and Pimpte Remurpy, the great Skin Mrprcine 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor. 
49 Bond St., New Yor 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


E, K. BYRON, Boat Builder, 


Fi oot of 114 th St., Harlem River, N. Y. 
arded the highest honors by the American Institute 
at th E positions of 1872 and 1873. All kinds of Race 








fl sure Boats t and Spoor Oars made to order. 
{ re to some of Soe prine ipal Clubs of the c ountry; 

ng them Wah-Wah-Sum Boat Club, of Saginaw, 

Bey City Boat Club, of Bay City, Mich.; Be yhyr 

it Club, of Detroit, Mi ich. ; Undine, Crescent, Uni- 
ar ad West Philadelphia Boat Clubs, of Phila. 





The St. James Hotel, 


Cor. 26th St. and Broadway, 
Is now n on the European Plan. The Hotel has 
ighly renovated, repainted, and refurnished 

> and elaborate manner. 


(.T. JONES & NORTON, 


28, W herries, Row, and all kinds | 





LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely poms, upon receipt 


of Pov 00 (Two), OF 
AN L. LOVEJOY, 
Prop rietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 





AVILUDE 


OR GAME OF 


Ve 





A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY 50 CENTS A GAME. 


The long evenings are now coming, and the children should have 
Orrileds ie oid over patlahed, 


“ From its meritorious ter deserves the widest circulation.” — 
Banner of Li 


Sold by Lifasalers, or sent postpaid - panel of fifty cents. Send 


three-cent stamp for catalogue of all ga 
WEST & LEE GAME *CO., Worcrsrer, Mass. 


Day Positively Fixed. 
SECOND AND LAST 


Grand Gift Concert 


IN AID OF TH 
MASONIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
OF NORFOLK, V4., 
THURSDAY, NOV. 19th, 1874. 


50,000 TICK ETS---6000 CASH GIFTS. 


$250,000! — 


Whole Tickets, $10 00; Half Tickets, $5 00 5 Sacer 
Tickets, $2 50; ; Whole Tickets or 22 H 
ets for $100. No discount on less amount. 

For Tickets and Circulars oe By full information, 
apply to the Home Office, Me or the 
Branch Office of the Association oan! 5), 7 and 80 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 

HENRY V. MOORE, Secretary. 


Established 1858, 





















TRADE MARK PATENTED. 


The best and qyeevest, Paint in the 
world for Iron, Tin or Wood. For sale by 
the Trade everywhere. PRINCE’S METALLIC 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar 8t., New York. 

CAUTION,.—?F: sand c ‘8 are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our MeTatiic Part. 
All genuine PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT will 

our name and trade mark on each and every 
package. Send for a circular. 











Ry matisii2e St. Boston. 


GEO. W. READ & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Hard- Woods, in 


Logs, Plank, Boards, & Veneers, 


186 to 200 Lewis nf foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. Y. 
Attention is especially invited to our stock of French, 
Walnut, and Ash Burl: beens s-Eye and oe: Ma le, 
Satinwood, Tulip, and wood ; also. ed Ma’ 
hogany, Walnut, White Spent, and Rel Co Coden, and 
White Holly. gw Orders by mail have prompt and 
careful attention. Send for Jatalogue a1 an Price-List. 
*** With this truck one man 
can do the work of 6 men, with 
less liability to injure thepiano. 
pIt is adapted to moving a piano 
on the level,upanddown stairs, 
4 and in and out of wagons. * * 
Geo. Q. Day put an ordinary 
“ano on this truck and aptheOp- 
era House stairs(30 steps) alone, 
and weighs only 129 Ibs. —Rut- 
land (Vt.) Daily Herald, Aug. 6. 
ers and terms to "Agents, 
&e. ‘Address an & CO., Davenport, Towa, — 


$15. 00 SHOT GUN, 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 

i nuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 

th Flask, Pouch, and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 

S cont C.0. D. with privilege to examine before pay! me 
bill. Send Fay teed circular to P. POWELL & SON 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 
























CONT. INS 1 tach tease alpha- 
stencil ink, and 

‘tone with it rt. man- 
rers, farmers and others, 
yma mark | boxes, pane, bags, 





and make Show:cands si 
ete. Post-paid $1.00. us, 
J. F. ay z ‘on. 


STENCIL COMBINATION] © Second and Dock ‘te, 


Ww=st are English Channel Shoes ? 

Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the sole 
and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. Amer- 
icans cut this channel from the edge of the sole and 
the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English chan- 
nel, which never turns up, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it can not be cut 
in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good } article. 














Rep, Brive, Wurrr, 


_ Special price to dealer. 
Clear & Transparent. 
Your Késse beantiful- 


( LA Y f Ch R p ly printed in Gold! on1 


doz. for 50¢. postpaid ; 3 doz. $1. Must have Agents every 
where. Outfits 25c. Samples 3c. F.K. Smith, Bangor, Me. 


EAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness ont 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS, M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N.J. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ANOTHER CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 
DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DA‘fE, 
LIST OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift............ $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2.000 each 1 00.000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets ...............:..00: $50 00 
BOO ccncsdsasccencoaccecosceisesees 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for............ 500 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for................. 1,000 00 





For Tickets or information, 
Address 


THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 





$100 000 GIVEN AWAY! 


POSTPONEMENT! 
GRAND MUSICAL JUBILEE 


AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Thursday, November 26th, 1874. 
Agents wanted. For particulars address 
.» HATTENBACH & CO., Sioux City, Iowa. 








Hussey’s National Cottage 


Architecture. 
New & Original Designs, Working 
Scale Drawings, and Details for «ll 
Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
Specifications and Cost. Just pub- 
lished. Royal quarto. Postpaid, $6. 


AR ¥ 1,000 Worxrne Daawanes, 
WoODW Ds Phi Details, Specifica- 







NATIONAL ons, aD ma WELVE 
ARCHITECT. $ Dovrsus, postpaid. 
MON CKTON’S NATION AL ' Srx Dor mame, 
STAIRBUILDER. postpaid. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL Srx Dotiars, 
CARPENTER and JOINER.S Po*tpsid. 
Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


Lovrsoy's New STYLE GLass CUTTER AND PUTTY KNIFB 








Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. It is 
worth more than its cost if only used once. Sent to your address 
in a neat box, prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents and stamp. by 
ALVAN L. LovEsoy, 229 nese | St., Boston. ABE 
Beware of worthless i to dealers. 


Pallak's Meerschanms. 


pes and holders cut to order, re- 
mA and Boiled. 27 John St., 
and 1109 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Send for circular. P.O. Box 5009. 














“HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZ An. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrer'’s Macazine, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Harprr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Mageazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quer- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting A mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. rs 
Trews ror Apvertistne tx Harper's WEEKLY AND 

Harper’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


TEWART'S « 


hist MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N.Y 















OX DECALCOM varnish, instructions, &c., 
for T5c. J. JAY GOULD, Bosrox, Mass. 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. 











ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. 
Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
and prints, to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be nd- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
biades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

"ol, VIL 
TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... No.45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 





Bt TE CE nn cx neasacabebeneias o @ 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... * 48 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

GRRBUES occ cccccccccceneesccocsccscccesucnsce * 50 





TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS e 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
for youth from 8 to 15 yeurs old)............ 1 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
Wy RLU BERG oc 66:0 000008 004000 45 60 c200% "13 


MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
PN PREROE WN Be 00560 000065500006456000 “7 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. ped | 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 


and English Riding Skirt)................++ “ 9 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
OE CIE, c5ccaracbsaudaneseseeeere canae “ 2 


GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... ** 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 


BACK, and DEMI-TRAINE™ SKIRT...... - @ 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND °?RON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT _ .........-+-. * 33 





LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAF. &R.. 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAI 
SKIRT with Pleated Back... eo" & 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... * @ 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 48 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Do your own Printing witha 
NOVELTY PRESS. 


The Best Vet Invented. 
For Amateur or Business Purpo- 
ses, and unsurpassed for general 
Job Priuting. Over 10,000 in Use. 
BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
every description of 
4PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349 Federal and 152 Knee- 
land Sts., Boston. 
. Acrnts—E. F. MacKusick, 6Mur- 
ray St., New York. Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 
Market St., Philadelphia. 8. P. Rounds, 175 Munroe 
St., Chicago. Send for IMustrated Catalogue, 


Agents ; 
wanted. 


PATENT COMBINATION TOOL, (five in one), Can- 








Opener, Glass-Cutter, Knife and Scissor Sharpener, 
&c. Sample by mail, 50 cents. PHILA. NOV. LTY 


M'F'G CO., 604 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Imitation Silver Watches. 


American Style, 8 oz., $18; 6 oz., 
15; 5 0z., $13; 40z.) $12; 3 oz., $10. 
<>. hains to match, $4 and $5 
( J each. Send Stamp for Illustrated 
Circular. Order six at once, and you 
etone free. _No Acrnts. Sent b 
-xpress, C.0.D. COLLINS META 
WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, 


New York. Box 3696. Send Postal Orders and we will 


end goods free, 
—<4 HARDY FLOWERING 
50 


BI LBS ! BULBS (our No. 4 collec- 
BULBS ' tion) mailed to applicants en- 
We | closing $3 00, Illustrated Cat- 
BULBS | alogue of Bulbs free. WM. H. 

+| SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 
2, FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ist’s, and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 














Stivuiluua., Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
nd improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. 


SEMMONS, Ocnlist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Printing Office for $15.00! 
Young America Press, 3 founts of type with spaces, 
two cases, composing stick, leads, ink, furniture, twees- 
ers, &c. Address 508. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass., or 53 Murray St., New York. Send for Circular. 


ra LANTERNS & Stereopticons 
£ TA Ic for Public Exhibitions, Street 
Advertising, &c. Catalogue free. MoALLISTER, 
Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


: 7 +! An in- 
THE TOLL-GATE! Prise Picture si iscreto tnd 
Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Burrato, N. Y. 





' $43 





POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 
ty 


First Mortgage Premium Bond 


OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company of New York. 


Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature of the State of New York. 


EVERY BOND purchased previous to OCTOBER 5 will participate in the Second Series Drawing, to be 
held 1 on on) Oot bn 1ST 4s at STEINWAY HALL, at 4:30 o'clock P.M. A GUOD INVEST. 


1. The Capital invested can never be lost. 

> og) way ginye 5 Y~yr as ms equivalent for interest. 

e in e en joan is unequally distributed in premiums, these preminms i 
$100,000 downward. ° Pore 

4 ge 20 cue cnn 4 NenGhelder seesive less than $21, 

6. e bondholders are secu y a Trust Deed, making them the owners of the property of the Company, 
situated in the wT New York, occupying a square of eight city blocks from 98th to ned Sts., inclusive, 4 
8d & 4th Aves, All the streets are virtually given to the Company by the Legislature in permitting them to build 
over the streets and avenues, thus adding to the property 250,000 square feet of the most valuable land in the city. 


THE PURCHASER OF A 


s20 BOND 


Of the INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY will receive for his Bond, at the time of redemption, at least 
from $21 to $40, which is the principal and accrued iaterest. The holder of a single bond may receive one of 
the following premiums: $100,00v, $35,000, $10,000, $5000, $3000, $1000, $500, &c., &c., &c. 

Remit by Drafts on New York City Banks, by Registered Letter, or Post-Oflice Money Order, 

All orders from outside should be forwarded on or before 


OCTOBER 1, 


TO ASSURE PROMPT ATTENTION, Address for Bonds, Circulars, and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 


FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
POST-OFFICE DRAWER 29. 





23 Park Row, New York. 


can sell these First-Class 
Pianos for Two Hundred and 
Ninety Dollars, because we employ 
no agents and allow no discount to 
dealers—they swindle you out of 
more than twice the real cost of all 
Pianos. During the past 7 years we 
have sold our Pianos to over 1,00 
families, in_every section of every 
State and Territory in the Union, 
There is not a county, or a prominent 
town where they are not in use, and 
hundreds of emall towns everywhere 
also have them. If you will send for 
our Catalogue, containing 15 solid 
columns in fine type, of the names 
and residences of prominent citizen: 
including members of Congress an 
many influential and wealthy bank- 
ers and merchants everywhere, who 
are using our Pianos—you will be 




















We have two 


STURTEVANT 
of them in our 

















sure to find some of them at your " 
very door, in your own or some House, public parlors, 
adjoining town, where you can see New York, In our opinion 


and try our Pianos. 
We send them. anywhere witht 
1,800 mation of New York for 10 i 
rial an not satisfacto: ay- 
ment is requi a ahertacind 


there is no Piano 
more durable or pos- 
sessing superior musi- 
cal qualities. 


LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND. 4 


Please write ns, and yon will receive not only our Tilustra- 
the strongest Bank in America. We make this| ted Circular containing fall particulars, but also a written 
? warrant guarantees our! reply to all questions from some officer of our Company in 
Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano in the world at any price | person. Please state where you saw this notice. 


Address, United States Piano Co., 810 Broadway, New York. 


OOKWALTER ENGINE.—The 
LOWEST-PRICED GOOD EN- ? i] 0 0 A D4 E A R 
Re es made with our grand 
and ENGINE made of the 
best Charcoal Iron. Compact, Sub- /* COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
stantial, Economical, and easily | Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 
managed. BEST THING EVER TRIED. 
Boiler, Governor, Pumps, and all The books sell themselves in every family, and good 
rimmings complete for running at | men can make a business for lifein one county. Agents 
the low price of wanted on these and our magnificent editions of Family 
8 Horse-Power, . . $251 50 Bibles. Full particulars free on eeeenee. Address 
412 “« 308 50 JOHN E, POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
armor in battle; the best friend in 


Delivered on care, boxed, at shops. < 
BOOK CANVASSERS WANTED. | p l | [ health; the best cure for ill. Pluck 


FOOS & JAYNE, 109 Liberty St.,N.Y. 

The echewther has the to inform his numerous | | )OOSts &@ man Over many a rough spot. Pluck is an 
Agents that, in addition to the Popular Standard Works | | Am&RIoAN Virtur, andshould be cultivatedand encour- 
they are now selling, he proposes to open the Fall Campaign | aged. The best illustration of it is given in a pair of 

putting into their hands for sale two new and very desir- | Chromos of that name—the moral lesson of which en- 
Soe otee Locigh Abbott, und the Litt OF ADMineL Foors, | | titles them to a place upon the walls of every house in 
by Prof. Jas. M. Hoppin. He, therefore, wants active and suc- | | the land. Next to the Family Bible—pluck is in order. 
cessful Agents in every city and town in the United States and | | Nortohave pluckisamisfortune. If notfound at your 


Provinces. For further particulars, address AVERY BILL, | Picture dealers, send your order, or for a circular, to the 
FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED 


Care Harper & Brothers, New York. publisher, J. F. RYDER, Cleveland, 0. 
PE car sitet TITY Wanted forthe New Business 
GEN TS Man’s Railroad Map ofthe 
A 0 0 @ut. Best a STATES. Just 
, ut. Business Men w ny it at sight. 
On Potter's Complete Send for Circular. Address GAYLORD w AT- 
BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. SON, 16 Berkman St., New York, or R. A. 
Contains 2000 quarto pages and $000 Illustrations. A Trwnry, 64 Lake Sr., Chicago, Ills, 
Braue Diorronary, a THxo.oeroaL Diorronary, a Bro- 
G@RAPHIOAL DrotronaRy, and an Eooirstastioat Dro- 
TronaRy allin one. No other work like it. Covers the 
whole field of Religious Literature. In Two noble Vol- | 
umes, Vol. L. now ready. For Circulars, terms, &c., ad- 
dress JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. 


y ANTED AGENTS,— Worthy the special no- 

tice of old and experienced canvassers, ‘ Co.r’s 

Voyace or Lirr”—line engraving—childhood, youth, 

manhood, old age. Sold by subsc o only. Price | 
reduced to suit the times. Nothing like it ever offered 

to the American public. Rare chance and inducements. 
B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston. 


Address 
No matter what they are doing, SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
All ents make a mistake if they do not 
to 


Sept. 15, 1874 
To WHOM_IT MAY 
concrrn.—We have 
used the U. 8. Pianos 
for the past six years. 








le incorporated 
company, and refer by permission to 
the Chemical National Bank of New 


































is the best word in our language; 
the best capital in business; the best 

















All the BEST, useful Novelties, 

Novel De ot Chromos, Pens, Stationery, &c. 

« Agents Wanted. Catalogue free. 

Piume & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$2400 Yearly to Agents. 54 new articles and 
the best Family Paper in America, with 
two $5 Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br’way. N. Y. 








N ALE AND FEMALE AGENTS.— Most fortunate 
chance to make money pleasantly, respectably. 
Surely, $50 weekly. Address, for circulars, 
O. F. TEMPLETON, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 





Free tion Needle-Book, with Chromos. Send 

send for Circulars of the great stamp. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Waltham Watch Premium given " , : ~ . ani " ‘ 

yearly subscribers to “ American Homes” magazine. | A GNI, Goo forteited. Valuable samples free 
HENRY L. SHEPARD & CO, St Bewky St, : aon, Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth St., New York. 


yf aon ac.—somm wanted on commission or , A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in their lo- 
ry omy for fn bye aetna, S77 cality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
and of the greatest interest to Masons. Pend for de- FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 
scriptive circhlar and terms. REDDING & CO., Pub- = ee 


lishers of Masonic Works, 731 Broadway, N. Y. FO RTU N F For Att, in the Rubber Stamp 
~ Business. Address Dorman's 
AGENTS WANTED! DIPLOMA AWARDED Aron! and Stamp Works, Batrimors, Mp 


foreew PICTORIAL BIBLES 


1300 Hlustrations, Address, for Circulars, 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., 980 ARCH St., Phila. 
\ 7 ALL ST. Stock Speculations fully explained in the 
Wall Strect Reporter; also, the new method of 
operating in Puts, Calls, or Double Privile 
vesting from $10 to $100, Mailed free by L. W. Hami1- 








$350 A MONTH. Agents wanted. Ten best 
v selling articles in the world, Circulars free. 


ddress J. BRONSON, Detroit, Michigan. 





M ONEYV Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
» Outfits. Catalogues, Samples and full par- 
ticulars Free. S. M. Sprxorr, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


ST OF NEW BOOKS. 





I. 

BACON'S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. The Genesis of the New England 
Churehes. By Leonanpy Bacon. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Il. 

MILL'S LOGIC, Revised Edition. A System of 
Logic, Ratioeinative and Inductive: being a Con- 
nected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific favestigation. By Jou 
Stuart Miz. Printed from the Eighth London 
edition. Svo, Cloth, $3 00; Sheep, $3 50. 

TIL 

GILLMORE’S PRAIRIE AND FOREST. Prairie 
and foreat: A Description of the Game of North 
America, with Personal Adventures in their Pur- 
suit. By Parker Gruumors (“ Ubique”). Tlustra- 
ted. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

"i IV. 

CAIRNES'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some Lead- 

ing Principles of Political Economy Newly Ex- 
ounded. By J. E. Carmnzs, M.A., Emeritus Pro- 
essor of Political Economy in University College, 
London. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

v. 

NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American Whale- 
man. By Wriusam M. Davis. With many Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

VL 

HYDROPHOBIA. Hydrophobia: Means of Avoid- 
ing ite Perils and Preventing its Spread. By 
H. Boutry, Member of the Institute of France, 

- General Inspector of the Veterinary Schools of 
France, ite. te. Translated by A. Liavtann, 
M.D., V.8., Principal Surgeon and Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Surgery in the N. Y. 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 68vo, Paper, 85 
cents. vn 


CAPTAIN TYSON’'S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captaiu George KE. 
Tyson's Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History 
of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, 
and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors, To which is 
added a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by B. 
Vate Brake. With Map and numerous Iijnstra- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 

VITI. 

MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Canses 
and Movements of “The Thirty Yeare’ War.” By 
Joun Loruror Morisey, D.C.L., Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With Ilinstrations, In Two Vol- 
umes. 8yvo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley's 
“Dutch Republic” and “ United Netherlands.”) 


x. 

SCHWEINFURTH'S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Aci 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grore Scuwety 
yurru. Translated by Erie E. Frewee. With au 
Introduction by Wrrwoop Reraps, Illustrated hy 
about 180 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
— and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8yo, Cloth, 

00. ° 


x. 

STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two Britisch 
Campaigns in Africa. By Henny M. Stawiex. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia's Choice. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


SALEM. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By D. 
R. Castieron. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For Love and Life. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. 





TROLLOPE'S Doctor Thorne. Popular Edition. Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


PAYN'S The Best of Husbands. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DE MILLE'S The Living Link. Illustrated. 8yo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Miss BRADDON'’S Taken at the Flood. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


ROBINSON’S Second-Cousin Sarah. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Iilnstrated. 


Miss MULOCK’S My ‘Mother and I. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TROLLOPE'’S Lady Anna. §8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

BENEDICT’S John Worthington's Name. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


PAYN'S At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, % cents 


THE BLUE RIBBON. By the Anthor of “St.Olave’s,” 
“ Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” ‘“ Meta’s Faith,” &c, 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


BLACK'’S A Princess of Thnle. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


tw Harrer & Buorsens will send either of the above 











ton & Co., Stock Brokers, 48 Broad Street, New York. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK. 4&"%73 


every where. Business strictly legitimate. Particn- | © Invested in Stocks and Gold pays 
lars free. Address J. WOR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. | $1 () to $1000 200 per cent. a month. Send for 
TITANTED.—A nat either Diabetes, Greed, Sa- | particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St, N. Y. 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick | i) ISS CHAFFEER’S French and English 
Dust Deposit, that ‘‘ Constitution Water” will not Boarding School for Young Ladies and Misses, 94 
cure. For sale by all druggists. Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. Reopens 2ist Sept. 


PERA, Field, and Marine Glasses, Barometers, 
&c. Send stamp forillustrated catalogne. Wholesale 
and Retail. Ronr. Merrit. & Sona, 141 Water St., N.Y. 








works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


tw Harren’s Catatoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frayxkutn Square, N. Y. 


“TO BOOK BUYERS.” 


J. EVANS CATALOGUE, No, 3. OF 
Second-Hand Books, at English Book- 
Stall Prices, is now ready. t free on 
application, 318 HUDSON AVENUE, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
$1 ties. Gro. L. om & Co., 119 Nassan St., N. ¥. 








@ A75 * MONTH to Agents. Address C. M. 
m4 / Lrvineton & Bro., New York or Chicago. 


ad a a t h . Terms free. Address 
$52 $20 Bao. ‘Semedw & Co. Portiand, Maine. 


AGENTS Boston Novelty Cone Boston, Mass. 
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HARPER'S 

















COMPANIONS IN ARMS. 


: “___ And the Convention did not say a word about my-—your—our Third Term.” 


_-Duteh Bulbs & Small Fruits, 


Our New Autumn Catalogue 
Bulbs and Small Fruits, 


Ornamental Iron and Rustic Work for 
Parlor & Window Gardening, 


, Beautifully illustrated with many engray- 
“4 ings, and a splendinly-colored two- 
paged Lithograph of a 
GROUP OF HYACINTHS, 
Is now ready, and will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants inclosing ten cents. Regular Cus- 
tomers supplied gratis. Our hst of 


SMALL FRUITS 
Comprises every desirable variety of 
Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Grapes, &c. 


Bulbs and Plants mailed to any address at 
Catalogue prices. Addtess 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, AND BULB 
WAREHOUSE, 


34 Barclay St., New York, 
P.O. Box No. 5712. 


Grand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 
WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 
NEW YORK, 


| Pane 0) 
SWZ 












“An Important Contribution te History.” 


Bacon's Genesis of the New Enoland Churches, 


By Leonarp Bacon. 








The Genesis of the New England Churches. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


“The work is full of interest for every intelligent | admirably performed. The thoroughness of his work 
reader, and is a most important contribution to his- | can, perhaps, be only or best appreciated by those who, 
tory. It furnishes, in a compact and readable form, like him, have toiled in the primitive fields of histor- 
facts and information gathered with patient and intel- | ical research, but all can appreciate the result of his 
ligent labor from a vast number of authorities, which | long and patient labor. Dr. Bacon’s style is well 
are practically beyond the reach of people in general. | adapted to historical narrative, being simple, direct, 
Even of those who have access to large collections of | and clear, and not wanting in picturesque vivacity in 
books, few readers have the time to investigate and descriptive passages." 
combine for themselves. This labor Dr. Bacon has 





Pvsusnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


C# Harrer & Brotuers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 





the United States, on receipt of the price. 


WEEKLY. 


GEO, WOODS & CO'S PARLOR ORGANS. 


< 


[Ocroser 10, 1874, 












‘Suyun, ermber 19a0U [[LA YOM—ONVId 
‘doys Zuryjve1q 10 40s W—INTIOM 


THEIR COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 
‘OTOULET} 10 ULZ & YOu ‘ojos ONDE Y—YNVMIOH X9 











These remarkable instruments have created much interest in this country and Europe by reason of their 
beautiful Orchestral Effects, Fine Tone, Elegant Design and Finish. All lovers of Music should examine them. 
Cirevlars sent fre. Agents wanted in every town. Address GEO. WOODS & CO., Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., or Chicago, Ill.; or, WM. A. POND & C0., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 


GET THE GENUINE! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


THOMSON’S 











a7 QE 


ae 
ij 


Sigs? ~New F (Crossed-Boned) 
7 


AND 


Letter D Improved 


PATENT 


GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS, 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS THE 


MOST PERFECT CORSET MADE. 


Special attention is called to our new F, the bones crossing each other at the side and over the hips, 
giving extra support to the wearer, and at the same time producing a beautiful rounded figure. These Corsets 
are made of fine French Coutille, richly trimmed with Lace and Edging; elaborately boned in a superior style 
with the best Greenland Whulebone. Every bone stitched through and fanned with silk. No corset has ever 
attained so world-wide a reputation as the GLOWVE-FITTING. In length and fullness of bust it can 
not be improved. See that the name, THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a CROWN, are stamped on every pair- 
No other is genuine. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 478 & 480 Broadway, N.Y., 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the U.S. 


STEINWAY 
Bradley, Pray & Co 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
Manufacturers 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
OF 
CARRIAGE 
NWALAUEE 


World’s Fatr, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 
AND 


¢2”™ Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 
OF THE 


BEST QUALITY. 








Asbestos Materials, 


Asbestos Roofing, Paints, Cements, Roof Coating, 
Sheathing, &c. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 
Established 1853. Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 


HE New P. T. Barnum Coupon Hat.—It will pay _ 
toask your hatter forit. Send fordescriptive circular. 
Made by J. S. Faverweatner & Co., Danbury, Conn. 

















50 feet. As an indoor amusement, it has no eaual. 
4 The New 
Bert By REGISTERED LETTER OR P.O. 

Lach life 
wrench, ramrod, and adjustable shoulder-brace. 


'THE CREEDMOOR 


“RIFLE AIR PISTOL” 


The best and most accurate Air Pistol ever introduced. 

t : v For Saloons and at Fairs, it pavs for itself in an hour. 

'¢ - IT IS THREE TIMES THE SIZE OF THE ABOVE CUT. and weighs two Ibs. 
Postal Law on Merchandise enables us to offer this Rifle, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

: > ORDER, 

Pistol is put up in a neat box, with three darts and three targets, together with a combined claw and 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 
Warerooms: 
558 BROADWAY. 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
| AWRENCE BI 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
-OTHERS & CO., 
UNSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS, by « 


0GF> Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 
Yearly General Accident Policy, in the Travecens In- 








Shoots Darts or Bullets accurately 











Price of Rifle Air Pistol, complete,............++++ $5 00 Price per doze 
y * “4 ‘ handsomely nickel-plated 6 00 seas Ballots, pe Aon at iy roa 25 surance Comrany, of Hartford, Conn. Apply to any 
Extra Darts, per GOzeM .......sseeeeeeees 1 00 Agent, or write to the Company. 
Address aite Po A 








PECK & SNYDER, 
SOLE AGENTS, 126 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


rE New and Enlarged Catalogue with a Com- 
| emt eer Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 
peTARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 








SupPLeMENT, Ocroser 10, 1874. ] 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


A STRANGE WORLD. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtsor or “ Taken at THE FLoop,” “To tur Brrrer 
Enp,” “‘Stranoers anp Pitentms,” “ Avrora 
Fioyp,” “Tur Lovets or ARDEN,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
SORROW AUGMENTETH THE MALADY. 


Tuts happy easy-going life of Humphrey Clis- 
sold’s was suddenly disturbed by a letter from 
Martin ‘Trevanard. Some time had elapsed 
without any communication from the young man 
when this letter arrived, but Humphrey, in his 
new happiness, had been somewhat forgetful of 
his Cornish friend. He felt a touch of remorse 
as he read the letter. 

‘*'Things have been going altogether wrong 
here,” wrote Martin. ‘“* I don’t mean in the way 
of worldly prosperity. We have a first-rate har- 
vest, and a good year in all respects. But I am 
sorry to say my mother’s health has been declin- 
ing for some time. She has been unable to at- 
tend to the house, and things get out of gear 
without her. My father has grown moody and 
unhappy, and, I’m afraid, puts a dash of brandy 
into his cider oftener than is good for him. 
Muriel is much the same as usual, and the good 
old grandmother holds out bravely. It is my 
mother gives me most uneasiness. I feel con- 
vinced that she has something on her mind. I 
have sometimes thought that her trouble is in 
some way connected with poor Muriel. I only 
wish you were here. Your clearer mind might 
understand much that is dark to me. If it were 
not asking too much from your friendship, I 
would willingly beg you to come down here for 
a week or two. It would do me more good than 
I can express to see you.” 

Humphrey's answer to this appeal was prompt 
and brief: 

**Dear Martin,—I shall be at Borcel End, 
all things going well, to-morrow night. 


** Yours always. a. c” 


It was a hard thing for him to leave town just 
now. ‘There was his new poem, which had all 
the charm and freshness of a composition re- 
cently begun. Little chance for him to continue 
his work at Borcel, with Martin always at his 
elbow, and the family troubles and family secrets 
on his shoulders, And then there was Justina— 
his afternoon cup of tea in the second-floor par- 
lor—all his new hopes and fancies, which had 
grouped themselves around the young actress, 
like the Loves and Graces round Venus in an al- 
legorical ceiling by Lely or Kneller. But friend- 
ship with Humphrey Clissold being something 
more than a name, he felt that he could do no 
otherwise than hasten to his friend’s relief. So 
he took his farewell cup of tea out of the dragon- 
china, and departed by an early express next 
morning, after promising Justina to be away a8 
brief a span as possible. 

Borcel End looked very much as when he had 
first seen it, save that the warm glow of summer 
had faded from the landscape, and that the old 
farm-house had a gloomy look in the autumn 
dusk. Humphrey had chartered a vehicle at 
Seacomb station, and driven seven miles across 
country—a wild moorland district, made awful 
by a yawning open shaft here and there, mark- 
ing the place of an abandoned mine. 

The glow of the great hall fire shining through 
the latticed windows was the only cheerful thing 
about the aspect of Borcel. All the rest of the 
long rambling house was dark. 

Martin received his friend at the gate. 

‘*This is good of you, Clissold,” he said, as 
Humphrey alighted. ‘‘I feel ashamed of my 
selfishness in asking you to come to such a dis- 
mal place as this; but it will do me a world of 
good to have you here. I've told my mother 
you were coming for-a fortnight’s ramble among 
the moors. It wouldn't do for her to know the 
truth.” 

‘*Of course not. But as to Borcel being a dis- 
mal place, you know that I never found it so.” 

‘* Ah, you have never lived here,” said Martin, 
with a sigh; ‘‘and then you've the family up at 
the Manor to enliven the neighborhood for you. 
There’s always plenty of cheerfulness there.” 

** And how is Mr. Penwyn going on? Is he 
getting popular ?” 

‘* He ought to be, for he has done a great deal 
for the neighborhood. You'll hardly recognize 
the road between here and the Manor when you 
drive there. But I don’t believe the Squire will 
ever be as popular as Mrs. Penwyn. ‘The peo- 
ple idolize her. But they seem to have a notion 
that whatever the Squire does is done more for 
his own advantage than the welfare of his ten- 
ants. And yet, take him for all in all, there never 
was a more liberal landlord.” 

Martin was carrying his friend’s small port- 
manteau to the porch as he talked. Having de- 
posited that burden, he ran back and told the 
driver to take his horse round to the stables, and 
to go round to the kitchen afterward for his own 
supper. This hospitable duty performed, Martin 
opened the door, and ushered Humphrey Clissuld 
into the family sitting-room. 

There sat the old grandmother in her accus- 
tomed corner, knitting the inevitable gray stock- 
ing which was always in progress under those 
swift fingers. There, in an arm-chair by the 
fire, propped up with pillows, sat the mistress 
of the homestead, sorely changed since Humph- 
rey had last seen her. The keen dark eyes had 
all their old brightness: nay, looked brighter 
from the pallor of the shrunken visage ; the high 
cheek-bones, the square jaw, were more sharply 
outlined than of old; and the hand which the in- 
valid extended to Humphrey—that honest, hard- 


| brown—was now white and thin and delicate of 
texture. 

Michael Trevanard sat at the opposite side of 
the hearth, with a pewter tankard, a newspaper, 
and a long clay pipe on the square oak table at 
his elbow. These idle autumn evenings were 
trying to the somewhat mindless farmer, to whom 
all the world of letters afforded no further solace 
than the county paper, or an occasional number 
of the Field. 

‘<I am sorry to see you looking so ill, Mrs. 
Trevanardydiumphrey said, kindly. 

“T’ve had a time of it this year, Mr. Clis- 
sold,” she answered. ‘I had an attack of ague 
and low fever in the spring, and it left a cough 
that has stuck to me ever since.” 

‘*T hope my coming here while you are an 
invalid will not be troublesome to you.” 

** No,” answered Mrs. Trevanard, with a sigh. 
** I’ve got used to the notion ofthings being in a 
muddle, and neither Michael nor Martin seem to 
mind ; so it doesn’t much matter that the house 
is neglected. I've been obliged to take a sec- 
ond girl, and the two between them make more 
dirt than ever they clean up. Your old room's 
been got ready for you, Mr. Clissold; at least I 
told Martha to clean it thoroughly early this 
morning, and light a good fire this afternoon ; 
so I suppose it’s all right. But you might as well 
make up your mind that the wind was always to 


her duty when your eyes are off her. If I had 
a daughter now, a handy young woman, to look 
after the house—” 

She turned her head upon her pillow with a 
shuddering sigh. That thought was too bitter. 

** My dear Mrs. Trevanard,” cried Humphrey, 
cheerfully, ‘* I feel assured that the room will be 
—well, not so nice as you would have made it, 
perhaps, but quite clean and comfortable.” 

He took his seat by the hearth, and entered 
into conversation with the master of the house, 
who seemed cheered by the visitor's arrival. 

** And pray what's doing up in London, Mr. 
Clissold ?” Michael ‘Trevanard asked, as if he 
took the keenest interest in metropolitan affairs, 

Humphrey told him the latest stirring events 
—wars and rumors of wars, reviews, royal mar- 
riages in contemplation—to which the farmer 
listened with respectful attention, feeling these 
facts as remote from his life as if they had oc- 
curred in the East Indies. 

He, on his part, told Humphrey all that had 
been stirring at Penwyn; among other matters, 
that curious circumstance of the attempted burg- 
lary, and Mr. Penwyn’s lenity toward the of- 
fender. 

‘*I’m rather surprised to hear that,’’ said 
Humphrey. ‘‘I should not have thought the 
Squire a particularly easy-going person.” 

**No; he can be stern enough at times,” au- 
swered the farmer. ‘That business up at the 
justice-room caused a good bit of talk. If it 
had been one of us, folks said, Squire Penwyn 
wouldn't have let go his grip like that. They 
couldn’t understand why he should be so lenient 
just because the man was the son of his lodge- 
keeper. It would have seemed more natural for 
him to get rid of the whole lot altogether, fou 
they’re a set of vagabonds to be about a gentle- 
man’s place. That girl, Elspeth, who brought 
you here, is always robbing the orchards and hen- 
roosts about the neighborhood. She's a regular 
pest to the farmers’ wives.” 

**That curious-looking woman is still at the 
lodge, then ?” asked Humphrey. 

** Yes, she’s still there.” 

‘* Perhaps it was Mrs. Penwyn who intercedeo 
for the son ?” 

** Well, it was a curious business altogether,” 
answered the farmer. ‘* Mrs. Penwyn and the 
woman has a talk together in a room to them- 
selves, and then Mrs. Penwyn comes back to the 
justice-room looking as white as a corpse, and 
says a few words to her husband, and on that he 
talks over Mr. Tresillian, and then Mr. Tresillian 
lets the vagabond off with a reprimand. Now 
why Mrs. Penwyn should intercede for the wom- 
an’s son I can’t understand, for it’s well known, 
through Mrs. Penwyn’s own maid having talked 
about it, that the Squire's lady can’t endure the 
woman, and is vexed with her husband for keep- 
ing such trash on his premises.” 

**T dare say there’s something more in it than 
any of us Cornish folks are likely to find out,” 
said Mrs. Trevanard. ‘*The Penwyns were al- 
ways a secret, underhanded lot; smooth on the 
outside, as fair as whitened sepulchres, and as 
foul within.” 

“Come, Bridget, you're prejudiced against 
them. You always have been, I think. It isn’t 
fair to speak ill of those that have been good 
landlords to us.” 

‘** Haven't we been good tenants ? 
there, I think.” 

The maid-servant came in to lay the supper- 
table, Mrs. Trevanard’s watchful eyes following 
the girl’s every movement. A good substantial 
supper had been prepared for the traveler, bit 
the old air of comfort seemed somehow to have 
deserted the homestead, Humphrey thought. 
The sick wife, with that unmistakable prophetic 
look in her face, the forecast shadow of coming 
death, gave a melancholy air to the scene. The 
blind old grandmother, sitting apart in her ‘cor- 
ner, looked like a monument of agegand affliction. 
The farmer himself had the heavy dullness of 
manner which betokens a too frequent indulgence 
in alcohol. Martin was spasmodically gay, as 
if determined to enjoy the society of his friend ; 
but care had set its mark on the bright young 
face, and he was in no wise the Martin of two 
years ago. 

Humphrey retired to his bedroom soon after 
supper, conducted by Martin. The apartment 
was unchanged in its dismal aspect; the dingy 
old furniture loomed darkly through the dust, 
Martin’s one candle making only an oasis of light 
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The memory of his first night at Borcel End 
was very present to Humphrey Clissold as he 
seated himself by the hearth, where the fire had 
burned black and dull. 

**Poor Muriel,” he thought, ‘‘ what a dreary 
chamber for youth and beauty to inhabit! And 
in a fatal hour the girl's first love dream came to 
illumine the gloom—sweet delusive dream, bring- 
ing pain along with it, and inextinguishable re- 
gret.” 

Martin set down the candle on the dressing- 
table, and poked the fire vehemently. 

** Poor mother’s right,” he said. ** Those girls 
never do any thing properly now she isn't able to 
fullow them about. I told Pheebe to be sure to 
have a bright fire to light up this cheerless old 
den, and she has left nothing but a mass of 
smouldering coal.” 

** Never mind the fire, Martin. Sit down, like 
a good fellow, and tell me all your troubles. 
Your poor mother looks very ill.” 

**So ill that the doctor gives us no hope of 
her ever getting better. Poor soul, she’s going 
to leave us. Heaven only knows how soon. 
She's been a good faithful wife to father, and a 
tender mother to me, and a good mistress, and a 
faithful servant in all things, so far as I can tell. 
Yet I’m afraid there’s something on her mind— 
something that weighs heavy. I’ve seen many 
a token of secret care since she’s been ill and 
sitting quietly by the fire, thinking over her past 
life.” 

“* And you imagine that her trouble is in some 
way connected with your sister ?” 

**T don’t see what else it can be. That's the 
only unhappiness we've ever had in our lives, 
All the rest has been plain sailing enough.” 

‘*Have you questioned your mother about 
her anxieties ?” asked Humphrey. 

**Many times. But she has always put me 
off with some impatient answer. She has never 
denied that she has secret cares, but when I have 
begged her to trust me or my father, she has 
turned from me peevishly. ‘Neither of you 
could help me,’ she has told me. ‘ What is the 
use of talking of old sores, when there's no heal- 
ing them?” . 

** An unanswerable question,” said Humphrey. 

**You remember what you said to me about 
poor Muriel the day you left Borcel? Well, 
those words of yours made a deep impression 
upon me, not so much at the time as afterward. 
I thought over all you had said, and it seemed to 
grow clear to me that there was something sadder 
about my poor sister’s story than had ever come 
to my knowledge. She had not been quite fair- 
ly used, perhaps. ‘Things had been hushed up 
and hidden for the honor of her family, and she 
had been the victim of the family respectability. 
My mother’s one fault is pride—pride in the re- 
spectability of the Trevanards. She doesn't 
want to be with her betters, or to be thought any 
thing better than a yeoman’s wife, but her strong 
point has been the family credit. ‘There are no 
people in Cornwall more looked up to than the 
Trevanards.’ I can remember hearing her say 
that as soon as I can remember any thing, and 
I believe she would make any sacrifice of her 
own happiness to maintain that position. It is 
just possible that she may have sacrificed the 
peace of others.” 

**T agree with you there, Martin. Whatever 
wrong has been done, great or small, has been 
done for the sake of the good old name.” 

** Now it struck me,” continued Martin, ear- 
nestly, ‘‘ that although my mother can not be 
persuaded to confide in me, or in my father, who 
has been a little dull of late, poor soul, she might 
bring herself to trust you. I know that she re- 
spects you as a clever man and a man of the 
world. You live remote from this little corner 
of the earth where the Trevanards are of im- 
portance. She would feel less pain perhaps in 
trusting you with a family secret than in telling 
it to her own kith and kin. You would go away 
carrying the secret with you; and if there were 
any wrong to be righted, as I fear there must be, 
you might right it without giving rise to scan- 
dal. This is what I have thought, foolishly per- 
haps.” 

** Indeed no, Martin, I see no folly in your 
idea ; and if I can persuade your mother to trust 
me, depend upon it I will.” 

‘*She knows you are a gentleman, and might 
be willing to trust in your honor, where she would 
doubt any commoner person. 

** We'll see what can be done, Martin,” an- 
swered Humphrey, hopefully. ‘‘ Your poor sis- 
ter lives apart from you all, I suppose, in the old 
way ?” 

** Yes,” replied the young man, ‘‘and I fear 
it's a bad way. Her wits seem further astray 
than ever. When I meet her now in the hazle 
copse, where she is so fond of wandering, she 
looks scared and runs away from me. She 
sings to herself sometimes of an evening, as she 
sits by the fire in grandmother's room. I hear 
her, now and then, as I pass the window, sing- 
ing some old song in her sad, sweet voice, just 
as she used to sing me to sleep years ago. But 
I think she hardly ever opens her lips to speak.” 

** Does she ever see her mother ?” 

‘*'That’s the saddest part of all. For the last 
year my mother hasn’t dared go near her. Mu- 
riel took to screaming at the sight of he”, as if 
she was going into a fit; so, since then, mother 
and she have hardly ever met. It’s hard to think 
of the dying mother, so near her only daughter, 
and yet completely separated from her.” 

‘*Tt’s a sad story altogether, Martin,” said 
Humphrey, ‘‘and a heavy burden for your young 
life. If I can do any thing to lighten it, be sure 
of my uttermost help. I am very glad you sent 
for me. I am very glad you trust me.” 

On this the two young men shook hands and 
parted for the night, Martin much cheered by 
his friend’s coming. 

No intrusion disturbed the traveler’s rest. He 








slept soundly after his long journey, and awoke 
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to hear farm-yard cocks crowing in the sunshine, 
and to remember that he was more than two hun- 
dred miles away from Justina. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
‘put OH! THE THORNS WE STAND UPON.’ 


Mr. CLissoLp spent the morning sauntering 
about the farm and lounging in one of the hill- 
side meadows with Martin. The young man 
was depressed by the sense of approaching ca- 
lamity, and the thought of parting with his 
mother, who had been more tender to him than 
to any one else in the world, was a bitter grief 
not to be put aside. But he did his best to keep 
his. sorrow to himself, and to be an agreeable 
companion to his friend; while Humphrey, on 
his side, tried to beguile Martin to forgetfulness 
by cheery talk of that wide busy world in which 
the young Cornishman longed to take his place. 

**T shall have my liberty soon enough,” said 
Martin, with a sigh. ‘‘I could not leave Borcel 
during my mother’s lifetime, for I knew it would 
grieve her if I deserted the old homestead. . But 
when she is gone the tie will be broken. Fa- 
ther can rub on well enough without me, if I fing 
him an honest bailiff to take my place. He can 
afford to sit down and rest now, and take things 
easily ; for he’s a rich man, though he and moth- 
er always make a secret of it. And 1 can run 
down here once or twice a year to see how things 
are going on. Yes, I shall certainly go to Lon- 
don after my poor mother’s death. Borcel would 
be hateful to me without her. And if you can 
get me into a merchant's office I would try my 
hand at commerce. I'm pretty quick at figures,” 

**T'll do my best to start you fairly, dear boy, 
though I have not much influence in the com- 
mercial world. I think a year or two in Lon- 
don would do you good, and perhaps reconcile 
you to your country life afterward. A little 
London goes a long way with some people. And 
now I think I'll walk over to Penwyn, and see 
how the Squire and his wife are getting on, I 
shall be back at Borcel by tea-time. Will you 
come with me, Martin?” 

‘I should like it of all things, but my mother 
sets her face against any intercourse between the 
two families. She doesn’t even like my father 
to go to the audit dinner. And just now, when 
she’s so ill, I don’t care to do any thing that can 
vex her. So I'll loaf about at home while you 
go up yonder.” 

‘*So be it, then, Martin. I think you're quite 
right.” 

The walk across the moorland was delightful 
in the late September weather, a fresh breeze 
blowing off the land, and Atlantic's mighty 
waves breaking silver-crested upon the rugged 
shore. 

** If Justina were but here!” thought Humph- 
rey Clissold, with a longing for that one com- 
panion in whose presence he had found perfect 
contentment, the companion who always under- 
stood, and always sympathized, who laughed at 
his smallest jokelet, for whom his loftiest flight 
never soared too high. He thought of Justina 
mewed up in her Bloomsbury parlor, while he 
was gazing on that wide ocean, breathing this 
ethereal air, and he felt as if there were selfish- 
ness in his enjoyment of the scene without her. 

** Will the day ever come when she and [ 
shall be one, and visit earth's fairest scenes to- 
gether?” he wondered. ‘‘Has she forgotten 
her romantic attachment to my poor friend, and 
can she give me a whole heart? I think she 
likes me. I have sometimes ventured to tell 
myself that she loves me. Yet there is that old 
merfory. She can never give me a love as pure 
and perfect as that early passion—the first-fruits 
of her innocent, girlish heart, pure as those ver- 
nal offerings which the Romans gave their God.” 

He looked back to that summer day at Ebor- 
sham when he had seen the overgrown, shabbily 
clad girl sitting in the meadow, with gathered 
wild flowers in her lap, lifting her pale young 
face, and looking up at him with melancholy 
eyes—eyes which had beheld so little of earth’s 
brightness. Nothing fairer than such a meadow 
as this on a summer afternoon. 

**T did not know that was my fate,” he said 
to himself, remembering his critical, philosoph- 
ical consideration of the group. 

Thinking of Justina shortened that moorland 
walk, the subject being, in a manner, inexhaust- 
ible ; just that one subject which, in the mind of 
a lover, has no beginning, middle, or end. 

B; -and-by the pedestrian struck into one of 
Sqiure Penwyn’s new roads, and admired the 
young trees in the Squire's plantations, and the 
thickets of rhododendron planted here and there 
among the stems of feathery Norwegian and stur- 
dy Scotch firs. A keeper's or forester’s lodge 
here and there, built of gray stone, gave an air 
of occupation to the landscape ; the neatly kept 
garden full of autumn’s gaudy flowers; a group 
of rustic children standing at gaze to watch the 
traveler. 

These plantations wonderfully improved the 
approach to Penwyn Manor-house. ‘They gave 
an indication of residential estate, as it were, and 
added importance to the country-seat of the Pen- 
wyns, the Manor-house of days gone by having 
been an isolated mansion set in a wild and bar- 
ren landscape. Nowadays the traveler surveyed 
these well-kept plantations on either side of a 
wide high-road, and knew that a lord of the soil 
dwelt near. 

Humphrey entered the Manor-house grounds 
by the north lodge. He might have chosen a 
shorter way, but he had a fancy for taking an- 
other look at the woman who had first admitted 
him to Penwyn, and who had become notorious 
since then on account of her son’s wrong-doing. 

The iron gate was shut, but the woman was 
near at hand, ready to admit visitors, She was 
sitting on her door-step, basking in the afternoon 
sunshine. She no longer wore the close whito 
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sold’s friend. A slight thing, perhaps, and mat- 
ter for ridicule, that dark saying about the sev- 
ered line of life on James Penwyn’s palm, but 
circumstances had given a fatal force to the 
soothsayer’s words. 

‘* What,” said Humphrey, looking at the wom- 
an earnestly as she unlocked the gate, ‘* you and 
I have met before, my good woman, and far away 
from here.” 

She stared at him with a stolid look. 

**T remember your coming here two years 
ago,” she said. ‘‘'That was the first and last 
time I ever saw you till to-day.” 

**Oh no, it was not—not the first time. Have 
you forgotten Eborsham and your fortune-telling 
days, when you told my friend Mr. Penwyn’s for- 
tune, and talked about a cut across his hand ? 
He was murdered the following day. I should 








think that event must have impressed the cir- | 
cumstance upon your mind,” | 

**T don’t know what you're talking about,” | 
Rebecca Mason answered, doggedly. ‘I never 
saw you till you came here. I was never at any 
place called Eborsham.” . 

‘“*T can not gainsay so positive an assertion 
from a lady,” said Humphrey, ironically ; ‘‘ but 
all I can say is that there is some one about irf 
the world who bears a most extraordinary like- 
ness to you. I hope the fact may never get you 
into trouble.” 

He passed on toward the house, sorely per- | 
plexed by the presence of this woman at Mr. 
Penwyn’s gates. He had no shadow of doubt 
as to her identity. She was the very woman he 
had seen plying her gypsy trade at Eborsham— | 
that woman, and no other. And what could | 
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have brought her here? Through what influ- 
ence, by what pretense, had she wormed her way 
into a respectable household, and acquired so 
much power that her vagabond son might at- 
tempt a burglary with impunity ? 

The question was a puzzling one, and worried 
Humphrey not a little. He remembered what 
Mrs. Trevanard had said about there being some- 
thing in the background—something false and 
underhanded in the Squire's life. Only the sug- 
gestion of a prejudiced woman, of course; but 


|such suggestions make their impression even 


upon the clearest mind. He remembered Jus- 
tina’s prejudice against the man who had been 
so great a gainer by James Penwyn's death. 

** Heaven help Charchill Penwyn!” he thought. 
‘*Tt is not a pleasant thing to succeed to a mur- 
dered man’s heritage. Let him walk ever so 
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not important in their character, but in a man- 
ner completing the harmony of the picture. And 
over all there was a wealth of color, and varied 
light and shadow, which would have made most 
country mansions seem dull and commonplace 
in comparison with this one. 

‘*It is Mrs. Penwyn’s taste, no doubt, which 
has made the place so charming,” Humphrey 
thought. ‘‘ Happy man to have such a wife. I 
will think no ill of him for her sake.” 

The aspect of the house impressed Humphrey 
as suggestive of a happy domestic life. Grand- 
eur was not the ch ter of the mansion—home- 
like prettiness rather, a gracious smiling air, which 
seemed to welcome the stranger. 

Humphrey Clissold entered by an Elizabeth- 
an porch, which had been added to the old lob- 
by entrance at one end of the house. ‘The lob- 


by had been transformed into the prettiest little 
armory imaginable ; the dark and shining oak 
walls decorated with weapons and shields of the 
Middle Ages, all old English. This armory 
opened into a corridor with a row of doors on 
either side, a corridor which led straight to the 
hall, now the favorite family sitting-room, and 
provided with what was known as the ladies’ 
billiard-table. The billiard-room proper was an 
| apartment at the outer end of the house, light- 
ed from the open Gothic roof, a room which 
Churchill had added to the family mansion. 
| Here, in the spacious old hall, Humphrey 
found the family and guests assembled after 
luncheon. Lady Cheshunt enthroned in a luxu 
rious arm-chair, drawn close to the bright wood 
fire, which pleasantly warmed the autumnal at- 
| mosphere; Viola Bellingham deeply engaged in 


the consideration of whether to play for the white 
or the red, her own ball having been sent into a 
most uncomfortable corner by her antagonist, 
Sir Lewis Dallas; Mrs. Penwyn seated on a sofa 
by the sunniest window, with the infant heir on 
her knees, a sturdy fair-haired youngster in a 
dark blue velvet frock, trying his utmost to de- 
molish a set of Indian chess-men which the in 
dulgent mother had produced for his amusement ; 
Churchill seated near, glancing from an open 
Quarterly to that pleasing picture of mother and 
child; two or three young ladies and a couple 
of middle-aged gentlemen engaged in watching 
the billiard players; and, finally, Sir Lewis Dal- 

ed in watching Viola. 

ghter picture of English home- 
be imagined. 


fe could 


Churchill threw down his Quarterly, and rose | 


to offer the unexpected guest a hearty welcome, 
which Madge as heartily seconded 
‘* This time, of course, you have come to stay 
with us,” said Mr. Penwyn : 
**You are too good. No. 1 have put up at 
my old quarters at Borcel End. But I dare say 
I shall give you quite enough of my society, I 
walked over to spend an hour or two, and per- 
haps ask for a cup of tea from Mrs. Penwyp,” 
** You'll stop to dinner, surely 4 
Not this evening. I promised Martin Trev- 
anard that I would go back before dark.” 
‘You and that young Martin are fast friends, 
it seems.” 
‘*Yes, He is a capital young fellow, and | 
am really attached to him,” answered Humphrey, 
| somewhat absently. 
{to ne CONTINUED.] 
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THE FROZEN DEEP. 
& Short Story. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


CHAPTER XVII.—(Continued. ) 
FIFTH SCENE.—THE BOAT-HOUSE. 


“I won'r put your credulity to the test,” 
Clara proceeded. ‘I won't ask you to believe 
any thing more extraordinary than that I had a 
strange dream in England not very long since. 
My dream showed me what you have just ac- 
knowledged, and more than*that. How did the 
two missing men come to be parted from their 
companions? Were they lost by pure accident ? 
or were they deliberately left behind on the 
march ?” 

Crayford made a last vain effort to check her 
inquiries at the point which they had nowreached. 

‘* Neither Steventon nor I were members of 
the party of relief,” he said. ** How are we to 
answer you ?” 

‘* Your brother officers who were members of 
the party must have told you what happened,” 
Clara rejoined. ‘I only ask you and Mr, Ste- 
venton to tell me what they told you.” 

Mrs, Crayford interposed again—with a prac- 
tical suggestion this time. 

‘* The luncheon is not unpacked yet,” she said. 
‘* Come, Clara ; this is our business, and the time 
is passing.” 

“* The luncheon can wait a few minutes longer,” 
Clara answered, ‘* Bear with my obstinacy,” she 
went on, laying her hand caressingly on Cray- 
ford’s shoulder. ‘* Tell me how those two came 
to be separated from the rest. You have always 
been the kindest of friends—don’t begin to be 
cruel to me now!” 

I'he tone in which she made her entreaty to 
Crayferd went right to the sailor’s heart. He 
gave up the hopeless struggle: he let her see a 
glimpse of the truth. 

‘*On the third day out,” he said, ‘‘ Frank's 
sirength failed him. He fell behind the rest 
from fatigue.” 

‘* Surely they waited for him ?” 

**Tt was a serious risk to wait for him, my 
child. Their lives (and the lives of the men they 
liad left in the huts) depended, in that dreadful 
climate, on their pushing on. But Frank was a 
favorite. They waited half a day to give Frank 
the chance of recovering his strength.” 

Ihere he stopped. ‘lhere the imprudence into 
which his fondness for Clara had led him showed 
itself plainly, and closed his lips. 

It was too late to take refuge in silence. Clara 
was determined on hearing more. 

She questioned Steventon next. 

‘* Did Frank go on again after the half day’s 
rest ?”” she. asked , 

** He tried to go on—” 

** And failed ?” 








ee J es ’ 

‘* What did the men do when he failed? Did 
they turn cowards? Did they desert Frank ?” 

She had purposely used language which might 
irritate Steventon into answering her plainly. 
Ile was a young ian—he fell into the snare that 

he had set for him, 

‘*Not one among them was a coward, Miss 
Burnham!” he replied, warmly. ‘* You are speak- 
ing cruelly and unjustly of as brave a set of fel- 
lows us ever lived! ‘The strongest man among 
them set the example—he volunteered to stay by 
Frank, and to bring him on in the track of the 
exploring party.” 

There Steventon stopped, conscious, on his 
side, that he had said too much, Would she ask 
him who this volunteer was? No. She went 
traight on to the most embarrassing question 
that she had put yet—referring to the volunteer, 
is if Steventon had already mentioned his name. 

‘* What made Richard Wardour so ready to 
isk his life for Frank’s sake ?” she said to Cray- 
ford. ‘* Did he do it out of friendship for Frank? 
surely you can tell me that? Carry your mem- 

y back to the days when you were all living in 
the huts. Were Frank and Wardour friends at 
that time? Did you never hear any angry words 

iss between them ?” 

There Mrs. Crayford saw her opportunity of 
giving her husband a timely hint. 

‘My dear child,” she said, ‘‘how can you ex- 
pect him to remember that? ‘There must have 
been plenty of quarrels among the men, all shut 
up together, and all weary of each other’s com- 
pany, no doubt.” ° 

‘*Plenty of quarrels!” Crayford repeated— 
‘*and every one of them made up again.” 

‘And every one of them made up again,” 
Mrs. Crayford reiterated, in her turn. ‘‘ There! 
a plainer answer than that you can’t wish to 
have. Now are you satisfied? Mr, Steventon, 
come and lend a hand (as you say at sea) with 
the hamper; Clara won't help me. William, 
don’t stand there doing nothing. ‘This hamper 
holds a great deal; we must have a division of 
labor. Your division shall be laying the table- 
cloth. Don’t handle it in that clumsy way! 
You unfold a table-cloth as if you were unfurling 
a sail. Putthe knives on the right and the forks 
on the left, and the napkin and the bread be- 
tween them. Clara, if you are not hungry in 
this fine air, you ought to be. Come and do 
your duty—come and have some lunch!” 

She looked up as she spoke. Clara appeared 
to have yielded at last to the conspiracy to keep 
her in the dark. She had returned slowly to the 
hoat-house doorway, and she was standing alone 
on the threshold, looking out. Approaching her 
to lead her to the luncheon-table, Mrs, Crayford 
could hear that she was speaking softly to her- 
self. She was repeating the farewell words which 
Richard Wardour hadspoken to her at the ball. 

*** A time may come when I shall forgive you, 
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But the man who has robbed me of you shall rue 
the day when you and he first met.’ Oh, Frank! 
Frank! does Richard still live, with your blood 
on his conscience, and my image in his heart ?” 

Her lips suddenly closed. She started, and 
drew back from the doorway, trembling violent- 
ly. Mrs. Crayford looked out at the quiet sea- 
ward view. 

‘‘Any thing there that frightens you, my 
dear?” she asked. I can see nothing, except 
the boats drawn up on the beach,” 

‘* J can see nothing either, Lucy.” 

** And yet you are trembling as if there was 
something dreadful in the view from this door.” 

‘“There is something dreadful! I feel it, 
though I see nothing. I feel it—nearer and 
nearer in the empty air, darker and darker in 
the sunny light. I don’t know what it is. Take 
meaway! No, not out on the beach ; I can’t pass 
the door. Somewhere else! somewhere else !” 

Mrs. Crayford looked round her, and noticed 
a second door at the inner end of the boat-house. 
She spoke to her husband. 

‘*See where that door leads to, William.” 

Crayford opened the door. It Jed into a des- 
olate inclosure, half garden, half yard. Some 
nets stretched on poles were hanging up to dry. 
No other objects were visible—not a living creat- 
ure appeared in the place. ‘* It doesn't look very 
inviting, my dear,” said Mrs. Crayford. ‘‘I am 
at your service, however. What do you say?” 

She offered her arm to Clara as she spoke. 
Clara refused it. She took Crayford’s arm, and 
clung to him. 

‘*1T am frightened, dreadfully frightened !” she 
said to him, faintly. ‘‘ You keep with me—a 
woman is no protection; I want to be with you.” 
She looked round again at the boat-house door- 
way. ‘*Oh!” she whispered, ‘‘ I’m cold all over 
—lI'm frozen with fear of this place. Come into 
the yard! come into the yard!” 

‘* Leave her to me,” said Crayford to his wife. 
‘*T will call you if she doesn’t get better in the 
open air.” 

He took her out at once, and closed the yard 
door behind them. 

‘*Mr. Steventon, do you understand this ?” 
asked Mrs. Crayford. ‘* What can she possibly 
be frightened of ?” 

She put the question still looking mechanical- 
ly at the door by which her husband and Clara 
had gone out. Receiving no reply, she glanced 
round at Steventon. He was standing on the 
opposite side of the luncheon-table, with his eyes 
fixed attentively on the view from the main door- 
way of the boat-house. Mrs. Crayford looked 
where Steventon was looking. ‘This time there 
was something visible. She saw the shadow of 
a human figure projected on the stretch of smooth 
yellow sand in front of the boat-house. 

In a moment more the figure appeared. A 
man came slowly into view, and stopped on the 
threshold of the door. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE man was a sinister and terrible object to 
look at. His eyes glared like the eyes of a wild 
animal; his head was bare; his long gray hair 
was torn and tangled; his miserable garments 
hung about him in rags. He stood in the door- 
way, a speechless figure of misery and want, 
staring at the well-spread table like a hungry 
dog. 

Steventon spoke to him. 

‘*Who are you?” 

He answered, in a hoarse, hollow voice, 

‘* A starving man.” 

He advanced a few steps, slowly and painful- 
ly, as if he was sinking under fatigue. 

‘* Throw me some bones from the table,” he 
said. ‘*Give me my share along with the dogs.” 

There was madness as well as hunger in his 
eyes while he spoke those words. Steventon 
placed Mrs. Crayford behind him, so that he 
might be easily able to protect her in case of 
need, and beckoned to two sailors who were 
passing the door of the boat-house at the time. 

‘*Give the man some bread and meat,” he 
said, ‘‘ and wait near him.” 

The outcast seized on the bread and meat 
with lean, long-nailed hands that looked like 
claws. After his first mouthful of the food he 
stopped, considered vacantly with himself, and 
broke the bread an@ meat into two portions. 
One portion he put into an old canvas wallet 
that hung over his shoulder. ‘The other he de- 
youred voraciously. Steventon questioned him. 

‘* Where do you come from ?” 

‘* From the‘sea ?” e 

** Wrecked ?” 

Fen.” 

Steventon turned to Mrs. Crayford. 

‘« There may be some truth iu the poor wretch’s 
story,” he said. ‘‘I heard something of a strange 
boat having been cast on the beach thirty or for- 
ty miles higher up the coast.—When were you 
wrecked, my man ?” 

The starving creature looked up from his food, 
and made an effort to collect his thoughts—to 
exert his memory. It was not to be done. He 
gave up the attempt in despair. His language, 
when he spoke, was as wild as his looks. 

‘*T can’t tell you,” he'said. ‘‘I can’t get the 
wash of the sea out of my ears. I can’t get the 
shining stars all night and the burning sun all 
day out of my brain. When was I wrecked ? 
When was I first adrift in the boat? When did 
I get the tiller in my hand and fight against hun- 
ger and sleep? When did the gnawing in my 
breast and the burning ini my head first begin ? 
I have lost all reckoning of it. I can’t think; I 
can't sleep; I can’t get the wash of the sea out 
of my ears. What are you baiting me with ques- 
tions for? Let me eat!” 

Even the sailors pitied him. The sailors ask- 
ed leave of their officer to add a little drink to 
his meal. 





bottle. May we give it to him?” 

‘Certainly !” 

He took the bottle fiercely, as he had taken 
the food—drank a little—stopped—anfl consid- 
ered with himself again. He held up the bottle 
to the light, and marking how much liquor it 
contained, carefully drank half of it only. This 
done, he put the bottle in his wallet along with 
the food. 

‘* Ave you saving it up for another time ?” said 
Steventon. 

‘*T’m saving it up,” the man answered. ‘‘ Nev- 
er mind what for. That's my secret.” 

He looked round the boat-house as he made 
that reply, and noticed Mrs, Crayford for the first 
time. 

‘* A woman among you!” he said. ‘‘Is she 
English? Is she young? Let me look closer at 
her.” 

He advanced a few steps toward the table. 

** Don’t be afraid, Mrs. Crayford,” said Ste- 
venton. 

**T am not afraid,” Mrs. Crayford replied. 
‘*He frightened me at first—he interests me 
now. Let him speak to me if he wishes it.” 

He never spoke. He stood, in dead silence, 
looking long and anxiously at the beautiful En- 
glishwoman. 

** Well?” said Steventon. 

He shook his head sadly, and drew back again 
with a heavy sigh. 

‘““No!” he said to himself; ‘‘that’s not her 
face. No! not found yet.” 

Mrs, Crayford’s interest was strongly excited. 
She ventured to speak to him. 

‘*Who is it you want to find?” she asked. 
** Your wife ?” 

He shook his head again. 

‘*Who, then? What is she like?” 

He answered that question in words. His 
hoarse hollow voice softened, little by little, into 
sorrowful and gentle tones. 

** Young,” he said, ‘with a fair sad face— 
with kind, tender eyes—with a soft clear voice. 
Young and loving and merciful. I keep her face 
in my mind, though I can keep nothing else. I 
must wander, wander, wander—restless, sleep- 
less, homeless—till I find her / Over the ice and 
over the snow ; tossing on the sea, tramping over 
the land; awake all night, awake all day; wan- 
der, wander, wander, till I find her /” 

He waved his hand with a gesture of farewell, 
and turned wearily to go out. 

At the same moment Crayford opened the yard 
door. : 

‘“*T think you had better come to Clara,” he 
began, and checked himself, noticing the stran- 
ger. ‘* Who is that?” 

The shipwrecked man, hearing another voice 
in the room, looked round slowly over his shoul- 
der. Struck by his appearance, Crayford ad- 
vanced a little nearer to him. Mrs, Crayford 
spoke to her husband as he passed her. 

‘* It’s only a poor mad creature, William,” she 
whispered, *‘ shipwrecked and starving.” 

** Mad ?” Crayford repeated, approaching near- 
er and nearer tothe man. ‘‘Am Jin my right 
senses ?” He suddenly sprang on the outcast, 
and seized him by the throat. ‘‘ Richard War- 
dour!” he cried, in a voice of fury. ‘‘ Alive! 
alive, to answer for Frank !” 

The man struggled. Crayford held him. 

** Where is Frank?” he said. **‘ You villain, 
where is Frank ?” 

‘The man resisted no longer. He repeated va- 
cantly, 

‘¢ Villain ? and where is Frank ?” 

As the name escaped his lips Clara appeared 
at the open yard door, and hurried into the 
room. 

‘*T heard Richard’s name!” she said. ‘I 
heard Frank’s name! What does it mean?” 

At the sound of her voice the outcast renewed 
the struggle to free himself with a sudden frenzy 
of strength which Crayford was not able to resist. 
He broke away before the sailors could come to 
their officer’s assistance. Half-way down the 
length of the room he and Clara met one another 
face to face. A new light sparkled in the poor 
wretch’s eyes, a cry of recognition burst from his 
lips. He flung one hand up wildly in the air. 
**Found!” he shouted, and rushed out to the 
beach before any of the men present could stop 
him. 

Mrs. Crayford put her arms round Clara, and 
held her up. She had not made a nfovement; 
she had not spoken a word. ‘The sight of War- 
dour’s face had petrified her. 

The minutes passed, and there rose a sudden 
burst of cheering from the sailors on the beach 
near the spot where the fishermen’s boats were 
drawn up. Every man left his work. Every 
man waved his cap in the air. ‘The passengers, 
near at hand, caught the infection of enthusiasm, 
and joined the crew. A moment more, and 
Richard Wardour appeared again in the door- 
way, carrying a man in his arms, He staggered, 
breathless with the effort that he was making, to 
the place where Clara stood, held up in Mrs. 
Crayford’s arms. 

** Saved, Clara!” he cried. ‘‘ Saved for you /” 

He released the man, and placed him in Clara’s 
arms. 

Frank ! foot-sore and weary, but living, saved 
—saved for her. 

** Now, Clara!” cried Mrs. Crayford, ‘‘ which 
of us is right—I who believed in the mercy of 
God, or you. who believed in a dream ?” 

She never answered ; she clung to Frank in 
speechless ecstasy. She never even looked at 
the man who had preserved him, in the first ab- 
sorbing joy of seeing Frank alive. Step by step, 
slower and slower, Richard Wardour drew back, 
and left them by themselves. 

“‘T may rest now,” he said, faintly. ‘‘I may 
sleep at last. The task is done. The struggle 
is over.” 

His last reserves of strength had been given to 





Frank. He stopped; he staggered; his hand: 
wavered feebly in search of support. But foi 
one faithful friend he would have fallen. Cray- 
ford caught him. Crayford laid his old comrade 
gently on some sails strewn in a corner, and pil- 
lowed Wardour’s weary head on his own bosom. 
The tears streamed over his face. ‘‘ Richard! 
Dear Richard !" he said. ‘* Remember—and for- 
give me. 

Richard neither heeded nor heard him. His 
dim eyes still looked across the room at Clara 
and Frank. 

‘*T have made her happy!” he murmured. “J 
may lay down my weary head now on the moth- 
er earth that hushes all her children to rest at 
last. Sink, heart! sink, sink to rest! Oh, look 
at them!” he said to Crayford, with” burst of 
grief. ‘‘ They have forgotten me already.” 

It was true! ‘The interest was all with the 
two lovers, Frank was young and handsome 
and popular. Officers, passengers, and sailors, 
they all crowded round Frank. They all forgot 
the martyred man who had saved him-—the man 
who was dying in Crayford’s arms. 

Crayford tried once more to attract his atten- 
tion, to win his recognition while there was yet 
time. : 

**Richard, speak to me! Speak to your old 
friend !” 

He looked round ; he vacantly repeated Cray- 
ford’s last word. : 

**Friend?” he said. ‘‘My eyes are dim, 
friend ; my mind is dull. I have lost all mem- 
ories but the memory of her. Dead thoughts— 
all dead thoughts but that one! And yet you 
look at me kindly! Why has your face gone 
down with the wreck of all the rest ?” 

He paused. His face changed; his thoughts 
drifted back from present to past. He looked 
at Crayford vacantly, lost in the terrible remem- 
brances that were rising in him, as the shadows 
rise with the coming night. 

‘“* Hark ye, friend,” he whispered ; ‘‘ never let 
Frank know it. There was a time when the fiend 
within me hungered for his life. I had my hands 
on the boat. I heard the voice of the Tempter 
speaking to me: Launch it—and leave him to 
die! I waited with my hands on the boat, and 
my eyes on the place where he slept. ‘ Leave 
him! leave him!’ the Voice whispered. ‘ Love 
him!’ the lad’s voice answered, moaning and 
murmuring in his sleep. ‘Love him, Clara, for 
helping me!’ I heard the morning wind come 
up in the silence over the great deep. Far and 
near I heard the groaning of the floating ice; 
floating, floating to the clear water and the balmy 
air. And the wicked Voice floated away with it 
—away, away, away forever! ‘Love him! love 
him, Clara, for helping me.’ No wind could float 
that away! ‘ Love him, Clara—’” 

His voice sank into silence; his head dropped 
on Crayford’s breast. Frank saw it. Frank 
struggled up on his bleeding feet, and parted the 
friendly throng round him. Frank had not for- 
gotten the man who had saved him. 

**Let me go to him!” he cried. ‘‘I must 
and will go to him! Clara, come with me.” 

Clara and Steventon supported him between 
them. He fell on his knees at Wardour’s side; 
he put his hand on Wardoutr’s bosom. 

** Richard !” 

The weary eyes opened again. The sinking 
voice was heard feebly once more. 

‘Ah, poor Frank! I didn’t forget you, 
Frank, when I came here to beg. I remember- 
ed you, lying down outside in the shadow of the 
boats. I saved you your share of the food and 
drink. Too weak to get at it now! A little 
rest, Frank! I shall soon be strong enough to 
carry you down to the ship.” 

The end was near. ‘They all saw it now. 
The men reverently uncovered their heads in 
the presence of Death, In an agony of despair 
Frank appealed to the friends round him. 

‘*Get something to strengthen him, for God's 
sake! Oh, men! men! I should never have 
been here but for him! He has given all his 
strength to my weakness! and now, see how 
strong Jam, and how weak feis! Clara! I held 
by his arm all over the ice and snow. He kept 
watch when I was senseless in the open boat. 
His hand dragged me out of the waves when we 
were wrecked. Speak to him, Clara! speak to 
him!” His voice failed him, and his head dropped 
on Wardour’s breast. 

She spoke as well as her tears would let her. 

“Richard, have you forgotten me ?” 

He rallied at the sound of that beloved voice. 
He looked up at her as she knelt at his head. 

“Forgotten you?” Still looking at, her, he 
lifted his hand with an effort, and laid it on 
Frank. ‘‘Should I have been strong enough to 
save him, if I could have forgotten you?” He 
waited a moment, and turned his face feebly to- 
ward Crayford. ‘‘Stay!” he said. ‘‘ Some onc 
was here and spoke to me.” A faint light of 
recognition glimmered in his eyes. ‘* Ah, Cray- 
ford! Irecollect now. Dear Crayford! Come 
nearer! My mind clears; but my eyes grow 
dim. You will remember me kindly for Frank's 
sake? Poor Frank! why does he hide his face ? 
Is he crying? Nearer, Clara; I want to look 
my last at you. My sister Clara! Kiss me, 
sister; kiss me before I die!” 

She stooped and kissed his forehead. A faint 
smile trembled on his lips. It passed away ; 
and stillness possessed the face—the stillness of 
Death. 

Crayford’s voice was heard in the silence, 

“The loss is ours,” he said. ‘‘The gain is 
his. He has won the greatest of all conquests— 
the conquest of himself. And he has died in the 
moment of victory. Not one of us here but may 
live to envy Ais glorioxs death.” 


The distant report of a gun came from the 
ship in the offing, and signaled the return to En- 


gland and to home. 
THE END. 





